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Editorial Comment 


I aM A bookkeeper—a con- 
MY BOOK SHELF firmed and tenacious book- 

keeper. I not only keep 
books, I hoard them, and stack them in all corners 
of the house, the attic, closets that should be used 
for better things, trunks and boxes. I have no idea 
how many there are. They have never been 
gathered together in one place to be counted. 
From somewhere I have inherited a horror of 
throwing away or otherwise disposing of a book. 

One is lost now and then. A too liberal lending 
of books accounts for most of the missing. Some 
of my friends are as poor mathematicians as I, and 
better bookkeepers. I am still mourning the loss 
of “The Dream of John Ball,” vanished from my 
ken in the year 1920. Perhaps it will return some 
day. More probably not. Another of my most 
prized strayed away for two years—a book of 
Oxford Essays. It returned to me almost un- 
scathed after wandering a hundred thousand miles 
in the cabin of a steamer. 

My library is divided into departments. The 
department of Professional Prestige is located in 
my office. Here I keep books by Morrisson, Cub- 
berley, Reavis, and all the rest of the modern lights 
in full view on my desk, or arranged in premedi- 
tated disorder on open shelves. Anyone who 
comes and tarries for but a moment can see that 
here, verily, is one who is abreast of his profession. 

The department of Evident Culture fills most 
of a big bookcase in the living room. My visitors 
can view the march of the classics from any chair 
inthe room. Mr. Eliot’s five feet are represented, 
the “Immortal Bard,” and many more or less im- 
mortals. Shoulder to shoulder with them are the 
Great Names in Education of generations gone: 
Spencer, Stanley Hall, and William James—most 
of them in gold titles and buckram cover, upon 
whom time has borne more heavily than has use. 

Scattered about the house is the department of 
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Personal Preference. Here are large and small, 
thin and fat, paper, board, and leather bound; be- 
tween book ends on the mantles, on the radio, four 
or five feet deep on the desks and tables; novels, 
poems, detective yarns, pirates, whales, psycho- 
analysis, sociology, and modern slush—the kind 
you can pick, read, yawn, and go to bed on! 

One of my departments is stacked in an upstairs 
closet. It contains the Material Proofs of My 
Achievement of an Education. Reed and Kellog’s 
First Book in English, the Columbian Arithmetic, 
New World Geography, St. John’s Analytic System 
of Handwriting, down to Bolton’s Principles of 
Education, Sallust, Cena Trimalchionis, calculus, 
sociology, history, philosophy—are all present or 
accounted for. The outward signs of an inward 
and intellectual process that is called education. 

Will you go with me on one of my bi- or trien- 
nial sortings and inspections of these dusty 
volumes? First to the upstairs closet. We snap on 
the switch, no light. Ah, yes, that lamp trans- 
ferred its functions to the basement months ago. 
Never mind, there is one in Junior's room. Stand 
on the dressing bench, and be sure to put a paper 
on it firs:—women are never reasonable about 
heel marks on the furniture. All fixed? There 
they are, a solid parallelopidedon from floor to 
ceiling. Let us delve—and delve we. 

Leading facts of American History, Quacken- 
bos’ History of the United States. One a compact, 
lifeless catalog of facts with all the interesting 
parts in footnotes; the other full of Molly Pitcher, 
Sergeant Jasper, the sufferings of the Dunstan 
family, and the tragic death of James McCrea. Is 
this history? Yes, history was a bore in school, a 
thing of names, dates, and outlines. So different 
from the history of Fiske, Parkman, Prescott, and 
Beveridge. 

Next we unearth the old Columbian arithmetic 
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and Brooks’ mental arithmetic. In the Columbian 
is the famous problem of the chimney. This chim- 
ney is very high, rivaling as we remember the 
Smelter stack. We are given the height, the width 
within and the width without, the size of the bricks, 
and the thickness of the mortar. The correct 
answer, as attested by the back of the book, comes 
to a prodigious number of bricks and a fraction, 
5/6 if I do not err. Brooks doted on the age of 
Ann, and numbers of coins of varying denomina- 
tions, and fractional men working fractional hours 
in fractional ditches. 

Then follows Wells and Wentworth, Ray’s 
higher arithmetic, and collegiate texts. Yes, even 
the two calculi. The landmarks have gone, and 
strange formulae stare from those old pages, 
Taylor’s Theorem and a maze of tricky deter- 
minants. Does anyone really use these terrifying 
equations after he is supposed to have learned 
them? Would they be useful even in preparing a 
speech of welcome to Einstein? 

Just how well has the liberal veneer and the 
cultural polish acquired through mathematics stood 
up under the erosion of time and disuse? 

Away with mathematics, and on to Latin. Here 
are Collar and Daniel, Harkness, Gildersleeve, 
then Vergil, Juvenal, Ovid, and Tully. ‘Arma 
virumque cano,” the portal through which count- 
less youngsters have sought, or were told they 
sought the wisdom and beauty of the ages. So we 
read it off glibly, “Of arms and a man I sing,” and 
then what comes next? How our culture has 
slipped away from us! Try something easier. Ah, 
yes, we can probably get along better if we begin 
with, “Gallia est omnia divisa in partes tres.” 
Stuck again! Try the bridge over the Rhine. Same 
result. The intricacies of the bridge are exceeded 
only by the complexity of the grammatical con- 
struction. Stay! Here is some conversation, 
“Ariovistus dixit.’” Then a pyramid of the subtle 
Oratio Obliqua, not to mention ablatives absolute, 
genitives, and gerunds. Whatever it was that 
Ariovistus dixited is now unfathomable. 

Still, Latin has left some compensations. I still 
remember the glee with which I discovered that 
geometry depended upon Latin for a clear under- 
standing of its propositions. For what theorem is 
ever properly closed without Q.E.D.? And I am 
still proud of the facility with which I can read 
Roman dates on the facades of buildings. Alas! 
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the world’s builders are losing their culture, for 
all too many architects, even school architects, are 
dating their buildings in Arabic. 

We shall pass by the German and French books, 
Let them sleep, even as my linguistic accomplish. 
ments slumber. I can still translate, “Oui, oui, 
Monsieur” and “Gott in Himmel” without a lexi- 
con, but beyond that, ah, dear me. 

Now, we come to English literature. Right be- 
side Silas Marner we find the autopsy of the old 
miser, which I personally performed in my gay 
junior year in high school. Rising and falling ac. 
tions, climaxes, denouments—all are laid out and 
diagrammed as methodically as a hospital tem- 
perature chart. Also Ivanhoe, with each day’s 
proceedings precisely pegged, except for that 
mysterious tenth day. A sort of between halves, 
spent, as I remember our conscientious instructor 
telling us, in travelling or visiting, or recovering 
from wounds, or in plottings so secret that Sir 
Walter himself could find no clue. Poetry also, 
from an analysis of Chaucer's metrical style to Poe's 
mournful onomatopeeia. All classified, tagged, 
labeled, and measured according to the literary 
gospel of Swinton. After the horrors of my edu- 
cational experience in poetry, I could enjoy only 
limericks, until the passing years healed my mental 
bruises and I found, through the rambling but ef- 
fective method of browsing, the joy and beauty of 
metrical English. 

What is the point of all this? I honestly do not 
know. Perhaps I never did acquire an education, 
perhaps I am only an uncultured Philistine. Or, 
perhaps, heretical thought, true culture lies in 
understanding and appreciating the lives, thoughts 
and works of the Great Ones of all ages; and not 
the mastery of the barren symbols that served them 
as tools. Erkmann-Chartrain is as vivid in English 
as in French; Williams has brought the 2neid out 
of the student’s cloister; Hector’s valor and An- 
dromache’s grief can be chanted in any tongue. A 
noble thought in Greek is just as noble when ex- 
pressed in English. The Spirit of the Georgics 
is as indigenous to the Valley of Shenandoah as 
to the soft landscapes of the Mincio. Perhaps after 
all, Latin paradigms and Greek roots are no more 
requisite for the attainment of culture than the 
reed pen and papyrus or the stylus and the tablet 
of wax with which these Great Ones set down 
their immortal thoughts. R. F. Bown. 





The Unified Curriculum 


By OLIVER R. FLOYD, LUCIEN B. KINNEY, and S. E. TORSTEN LUND 


NE of the writers recently presented his per- 
O sonal evaluation of the American high school 
in the light of his own philosophy of the purpose 
and aims of secondary education.’ It is easy to be 
critical of our existing social institutions, and just 
as easy to advance idealistic plans for reforming 
present practice. It is, however, very difficult to 
put any such comprehensive plan into actual opera- 
tion. In the last analysis, only such a practical test 
will validate one's philosophy. 

The present article is an account of the planning 
and administration of a rather comprehensive re- 
vision of the curriculum of the University of Min- 
nesota Junior High School. Among the numerous 
experiments of a similar nature in various com- 
munities, the Minnesota project has some features 
that are unique. It is presented not as a finished 
product, but rather as a project still in a transitional 
stage, which, it is hoped, may eventually embrace 
the entire curricular offering of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 

This project has some features in common with 
those attempting to integrate the curriculum. 
Therefore, before entering upon a detailed descrip- 
tion of the curriculum which has been developed, 
it may be well to make clear the sense in which the 
term integrated program may be properly applied. 
A brief consideration of some of the factors con- 
tributing to the present widespread interest in 
integration together with certain criticisms of the 
movement will first be presented. 


Factors UNDERLYING THE INTEGRATION 
MOVEMENT 


At least three factors may be accepted as under- 
lying causes of the development of the “‘integra- 
tion” movement: 

1. The increase in the proportion of the popula- 
tion of high-school age in high school. In 1890 
approximately five per cent of the population of the 
United States between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen were enrolled in public high schools. 
Today well over half of this age group is in our 
secondary schools. Indeed in some states the pro- 


*S. E. Torsten Lund, “Why is the High School?” THE 
Put DeLtTaA KAPPAN, December, 1935, pp. 108-114. 


* The authors are members of the staff of Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota 
and each has been vitally interested in the 
development of “The Unified Curriculum’ 
there. All are members of Phi Delta Kappa 
and graduates of the University of Minnesota 
with advanced degrees. 


portion has risen to more than three in every four 
and in certain urban centers the percentage is said 
to run as high as ninety. The demands placed 
upon the school have therefore increased enor- 
mously. The relatively select groups enrolled in 
our high schools of forty years ago found their 
needs rather adequately met by the traditional aca- 
demic or college-preparatory curriculum. These 
pupils were in general of better than average 
ability and were drawn pretty largely from the 
homes of the business and professional groups. 
Many of them entered college and thus found an 
immediate and practical use for the high-school 
credits which they had accumulated. With the 
great influx of students the secondary-school popu- 
lation became much more heterogeneous. To 
many of these pupils the traditional curriculum 
with its academic bias is obviously ill-suited. Most 
of the students in the high schools of today are 
not destined for college. Many of those who do 
enter higher institutions will remain for only one 
or two years and thus never enter upon the 
specialized training for which the traditional cur- 
riculum presumably prepared them. Some at- 
tempts to modify the curriculum in terms of the 
needs of this non-college preparatory group have 
been made, to be sure, by the addition of commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial-arts, or other general 
courses. However, in small schools where a 
limited offering is necessary the academic work 
tends to crowd these newer courses out of the cur- 
riculum. This is particularly serious in view of 
the large proportion of American high schools 
which enroll fewer than one hundred pupils. The 
feeling has therefore grown that the present cur- 
riculum—inherited largely from the past—is in 
need of serious revision. 
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2. Change in the accepted psychology. A sec- 
ond factor which has given impetus to the move- 
ment for integration is the abandonment of the 
faculty psychology. As long as the effort of the 
school could be directed almost solely to the train- 
ing of certain mythical faculties, such as perse- 
verance, judgment, reasoning ability and the like, 
the value of the materials used to attain these 
objectives was not seriously questioned. As the 
Committee of Ten (1893) observed, “As far as 
preparation for life is concerned, one subject is as 
good as another.” Today reputable psychologists 
have long since abandoned the notion that the cur- 
riculum of the school can be justified primarily 
upon its disciplinary values. Mental discipline 
and transfer of training can no longer serve as the 
chief supports of a program which may be of little 
worth in and of itself. Doubtless some transfer 
does exist, but since no subjects of study are pre- 
eminent in transfer or disciplinary values, it has 
become necessary to develop curricular materials 
which are worthwhile in themselves. Facts need 
to be taught in their social setting. No longer 
can the average child be expected to apply the facts 


taught in the classroom to life situations without 


assistance. The suspicion has grown that the 
classification of information into subject compart- 
ments is impeding this process. 

3. Recent period of economic distress. The eco- 
nomic distress of the last five or six years has served 
to draw attention to this tendency to view the estab- 
lished curriculum critically. There is evident need 
for a program which will help the student to inter- 
pret the complicated institutions of modern social 
and economic life. The school must accept a good 
share of the responsibility for the present mal- 
adjustment. Of course, the school is only one 
among a number of educational agencies. The 
press, the radio, the theater, the church, and other 
less formal institutions also bear a responsibility 
for developing an enlightened public intelligence. 
However, of these, the school is unique in that it 
is supported at public expense and specifically 
charged with the education of the young. Only 
through education can man learn to deal with social 
problems as he now deals with those purely tech- 
nical and scientific. If the secondary school is to 
accept its part in this important undertaking, a 
thorough-going revision of the curriculum is a first 
essential. 


CRITICISMS OF INTEGRATION 


Out of these and other influences has grown the 
realization that the present curriculum of water. 
tight compartments or subjects, most of which have 
a pronounced academic bias, is ill-suited to mee 
the new demands which are placed upon the high 
school. It is readily apparent that any social or 
economic problem cuts across subject-matter lines, 
Attention has become fixed upon these boundaries, 
The result has been a disposition to depart from 
strict adherence to subject-matter divisions. Great 
emphasis has been given to “integration” of 
“correlation,” whereas the real need is for a 
fundamental revision of curricular materials. The 
problem is not solved by weakening or destroying 
subject boundaries. In fact, the first and a funda- 
mental criticism which is applicable to many inte- 
gration projects recognizes the tendency to treat a 
symptom thus neglecting the fundamental defects 
of the secondary-school curriculum. When atten- 
tion becomes fixed on fitting subjects together, 
worthwhile results cannot be expected. At best, 
conventional materials are presented in a somewhat 
revised order or arrangement; at worst, all es- 
sential organization is lost. Some more defensible 
basis of procedure must be found than the scram- 
bling of supposedly kindred subjects. Any inte- 
gration project which is conducted primarily in 
terms of erasing subject lines is treating a symptom 
and neglecting the fundamental needs of secondary 
education. The most unfortunate feature of such 
a program is that having made the gesture of inte- 
grating several subjects, the idea develops that the 
problem is solved. This may delay for years the 
work that really needs attention. 

The second criticism recognizes the failure to 
appreciate the values of the orderly classifwcation of 
knowledge into subject-matter fields. 

Each subject represents a body of organized in- 
formation, a unique point-of-view and method. 
This organization has been of inestimable value to 
scholars. It has made possible the careful re 
searches by which man’s knowledge has been 
advanced. Indeed it is impossible to add to knowl- 
edge or even to think clearly without some orderly 
arrangement. Educators will not likely improve 
upon the organization of knowledge which has 
been developed by scholars through the centuries. 
Any scheme for the development of a new cur 
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riculum for the secondary schools which does not 
reserve these values is to be viewed with suspicion. 

The third unsatisfactory aspect of the integration 
movement may be stated as the tendency to set up 
programs which do not properly recognize the 
specialized preparation of teachers. 

Few teachers can teach with equal competence 
in several subject-matter fields. Of course, in 
small high schools teachers are commonly called 
upon to spread their efforts over a variety of sub- 
jects. This, however, is certainly not to be re- 
garded as desirable. It would be a serious mistake 
to champion a program which would extend this 
situation to institutions where it can now be 
avoided. 

In integrated programs involving the erasing of 
boundaries between two or more subjects and the 
assignment of responsibility for the direction of 
this work to a single teacher, the result is likely to 
be reduced efficiency in instruction in those fields 
for which the instructor has least preparation or 
experience. Any gains which might result from 
integration are to a considerable extent nullified 
because the administrative arrangement has not 
sufficiently recognized the importance of special- 
ized preparation of teachers in the subject-matter 
involved. 

There can be no substitute for sound scholar- 
ship. In fact, thorough preparation in a subject- 
field is an even more important consideration in 
a reorganized program than under a traditional or- 
ganization. Teachers need to be so well grounded 
in their subjects that they may be in a position to 
see the relationships of their specialties to other 
subject-fields and to society. It is evident, of 
course, that to secure this result, the teacher's spe- 
cialized training must be supplemented by a broad 
cultural background which few at present possess. 
The demand is for more and more preparation and 
of this preparation training in subject-matter is an 
essential element. The administrative organiza- 
tion must then provide for effective use of this 
scholarship—a fact overlooked in some integra- 
tion projects. 

In the revision of the curriculum in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School an attempt has 
been made to avoid the unfavorable features im- 
plied in these criticisms by the development of a 
curriculum which deals directly with social prin- 
ciples and social institutions. In this experiment 
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attention is not centered upon removing subject- 
matter divisions. The type of integration em- 
ployed in the project involves a changed emphasis 
or point-of-view rather than the fitting together 
— THE Basic OUTLINE 

The plan, as originally projected, was intended 
to serve as a curriculum for the entire junior-high- 
school period. It was essential that a basic outline 
be formulated to serve as a general guide in de- 
veloping instructional units and to insure unity 
throughout the three years of work. Such an out- 
line could be based on a number of different ap- 
proaches, any one of which might serve equally 
well. In the approach finally selected, the cur- 
riculum is developed around those needs which 
man must satisfy in order to survive in the struggle 
for existence. The committee first formulated cer- 
tain guiding principles and basic generalizations, 
which may be expressed as follows: 

1. The objective of this curriculum is the de- 
velopment of an understanding of society, in- 
cluding the social institutions and the individual’s 
relationship to these institutions. 

2. The basic outline of the unified curriculum 
is organized around the genetic development of 
man’s efforts to provide for seven fundamental 
needs. 

3. The following aspects of each topic in the 
outline are considered basic. 

a. Man’s original equipment for meeting this 
need. 

b. The modifications and substitutions which 
man has made to achieve his present control over 
environment. 

c. The realization that society is constantly 
undergoing change. 

d. The maintenance of an open-minded attitude 
toward future changes and modifications which 
society may find necessary for survival and progress. 

4. The social implications and contributions of 
the various subject-matter fields are of primary 
importance to children of the junior-high-school 
age and the study of social institutions and prob- 
lems will, therefore, constitute the core of the 
curriculum. 

5. Each field of subject-matter is to be used as 
a means of teaching and interpreting those aspects 
which are most suitable to its point of view, method 
of analysis, or body of organized information. 
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The seven basic needs covered in this outline 
are: food, shelter, communication, mobility, co- 
Operation, passing on our heritage, mental and 
spiritual life. Each in turn has been given com- 
prehensive treatment. Limitation of space prevents 
a detailed elaboration in this article of each of the 
seven needs. However, Section IV of the outline 
dealing with ‘‘Mobility”’ is presented as an example. 

It should be pointed out that this is not an in- 
structional outline, but the master guide used in 
developing unified and interlocking instructional 
units. Its secondary purpose is that of keeping 


MOBILITY (1) Water (bridge and ferry) 


A. Purpose of moving (2) 
1. Self-preservation (3) 


constantly in mind the interrelationships which 
exist throughout the curriculum. 

The basic outline portrays problems and ma- 
terials which should be included in a program 
covering grades seven, eight, and nine. Important 
contributions to an interpretation of these social 
and economic institutions might be expected from 
all of the secondary-school subjects. However, in 
order to limit somewhat the scope of the project, it 
was agreed at the outset that the reorganization 
should be confined to the seventh and eighth grades 
and to the fields of English, mathematics, natural 


c. Safety devices 


Mountains (pass, tunnel, (i) Steel ships 
grade) (2) Life boats 
Deserts (3) Life preservers 


2. Restlessness (4) Enemies (convoys) (4) Coast guard 


3. Resources 
a. Fertili 
b. Food 4 (6) 
c. Shelter 
d. Climate 

. Freedom 
a. Political 
b. Religious 
. Cultural Improvement 


. Safety 


. Motive power 
(1) Man 
(2) Animal 
(3) Engine 


(5) Forests (5) International ice patrol 
Distance (6) Radio 


(7) Education in swimming 
3. Air 
a. Hazards 
(1) Wind 
(2) Air currents 
(3) Fog 


a. Educational 
b. Social 
c. Political and economic 


. Curiosity 


a. Travel and sight-seeing 


B. Development of methods of 


1. 
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transportation 
Land 

. Walking 

. Domestic animals 
Sedan Chair 
. Sledge 

Cart 
Wagon 

. Train 

. Streetcar 
Automobile 
Elevator 
ater 

. Hollow log 
Raft 

Canoe 

Row boat 

. Sail boat 
Steam boat 
. Motor boat 


. Air 


a. Balloon 
b. Airship 
c. Airplane 


C. Problems 


1. 


Land 


a. Barriers 


(1) Causes of accidents 
(a) Increased speed 
(b) Increased congestion 
(c) Mechanical failure 
(d) Human element 


(2) Preventive measures 
(a) Mechanical devices 
(b) Government regula- 
tions 
(c) Safety first movement 


2. Water 


a. Difficulties 
(1) Rivers 
(a) Rapids 
(b) Shallows 
(c) Current 
(d) Fog 
(e) Ice 
Sea (lakes) 
(a) Absence of land 
marks 
(b) Tide 
(c) Wind 
(d) Depth 
(e) Fog 
(f) Ice 
. Solution of difficulties 
(1) Portages 
(2) Canals 
(3) Locks 
(4) Maps and navigation sys- 
tems 
(5) Lighthouses, buoys 
(6) Sounding devices 


(4) Ice 

(5) Fire 

(6) Mechanical failure 

(7) Altitude 

(8) Lack of adequate landing 
space 

(9) Human element 

b. Remedial devices 

(1) Mechanical improvements 

(2) Adequate selection and 
training 

(3) Development 
routes 


of flying 


D. Results 


1. Racial composition 
2. The expanding neighborhood 


a. Migrations 
(1) From desert and moun- 
tains to plains 
(2) Barbarians and huns 
(3) Angles and Normans 
(4) Greek emigration 
(5) Spain in America 
. Invasions 
(1) Roman domination 
(2) Crusades 
(3) England in India 
. American immigrations 
(1) Nationalities 
(2) Classes of immigrants 
(3) Periods of immigration 
(4) Assimilattion of immi- 
grants 
. International Problems 
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science, and social studies. Plans have been pro- 
jected which call for the extension of the program 
to the ninth grade and to other subjects as rapidly 
as feasible in view of the resources of time and sup- 
port which are available to the committee. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING UNITS 


The outline that has been described is a logical 
organization of material from which instructional 
units are prepared. The selection of units from 
this material, and the planning of the pupil-activ- 
ities that will achieve the necessary outcomes, are 
the duties of the curriculum committee. The 
preparation of a unit may best be described in four 
steps. 

1. The selection of a portion of the basic out- 
line that can be presented as a whole, all of which 
is related to and explains some basic social prin- 
ciples or ideas. The unit selected for this purpose 
is not necessarily a single part of the basic outline 
lifted bodily from its context. A unit has been 
developed on ““The Consumer,” for example, that 
cuts across most of the fundamental needs of man. 
For illustrative purposes, however, we shall con- 
sider a unit on “Transportation,” which in the 
outline is a section under “Mobility.” 

2. The statement of objectives to be attained in 
teaching the unit. It is clear that the teaching ma- 
terials, the emphasis of teaching, and the pupil- 
activities, must all be selected on the basis of out- 
comes desired from the teaching of the unit. The 
particular objectives set up for any given unit will 
depend, of course, on the social philosophy of the 
committee. For the unit on Transportation the ob- 
jectives were set up as follows: 


I. Knowledge. 
. Agencies for carrying goods. 
. Services available from each agency. 
. Factors that determine shipping charges for 
each agency. 
4. Forms of energy used in transportation. 
. Efficient means of transforming energy. 
. History of the development of transportation 
agencies. 
. Criteria for selecting an agency for shipping. 
. Vocabulary necessary for studying transporta- 
tion. 
II. Attitudes. 
1. Dependence of civilization on modern trans- 
portation facilities. 
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2. Contributions of science to the development 
of modern transportation. 

3. Interdependence of geographical areas. 

4. Importance of transportation in determining 
the standard of living. 

5. Social obligations of transportation agencies. 

6. Interest in current problems related to trans- 
portation. 

III. Interrelationships. 

1. Between transportation and production. 
a. Location of industries. 
b. Types of industries. 
c. Bulk of goods. 
d. Cost of production. 

2. Relation of technology to transportation. 

3. Relation of transportation to standard of 
living. 

IV. Skills. 

1. Reading tables. 
a. Time tables—railroad and airplane. 
b. Parcel post tables. 
c. Express tables. 

2. Use of formulas. 

3. Calculation of shipping charges. 

4. Use of technical terminology. 

5. Ability to present facts and opinions effectively 
in oral or written form. 


3. The outlining of the teaching materials that 
can best develop these objectives in a logical organi- 
zation of the unit. This outline is independent of 
the subject-matter fields, its nature being deter- 
mined by the outcomes to be desired and the mental 
and scholastic maturity of the pupils. 

4. The delegation of responsibility for teaching 
each part of the outline to the department whose 
field is best adapted to its presentation. For 
example, the following problems are illustrative 
of those that can best be analyzed and solved by 
the methods of science: 


What are the difficulties that man has encountered 
in his quest for rapid means of transportation ? 

What means has he used for overcoming these 
obstacles ? 

What physical factors at present set a limit to the 
economy and speed of transportation ? 


The instructor in the natural sciences is to be 
thought of as an expert in the use of his field to 
explain what goes on around us, and in the teach- 
ing of others to use it for the same purpose. In 
like manner, mathematics is a means for studying 
speed, factors determining cost, and other quantita- 
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tive aspects of transportation; the social and eco- 
nomic implications are best analyzed and explained 
from the point of view of the social sciences, and 
so on. 

The contributions of each of the four main fields 
of subject-matter may be seen to some extent from 
the table shown below. The left-hand column con- 
tains the main headings of the unit as it was first 
developed independently of the subject-matter 
fields. Reference to the topics under the various 
subjects will show how the subject-matter fields are 
used to develop the material under each heading. 

It is apparent that the primary service of the 
curriculum committee is to promote the coopera- 
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tion of the subject-matter fields in developing a 
comprehensive understanding of social institutions 
and social problems. When the school ceases to 
use the subject-matter as a means for teaching, and 
begins to teach the subject-matter for its own sake, 
its social value, in large part, disappears. The sub- 
ject should be utilized to develop social and eco. 
nomic concepts, which in turn, form the basis for 
the principles and attitudes that are the outcomes 
of importance. In this idea of subordinating the 
subject-matter field to the concept, and the concept 
to the attitude and ideal, lies the key to the attain- 
ment of the social-civic values in secondary 
education. 


INTEGRATED UNIT ON TRANSPORTATION 








Social Studies 
A. Areas of production 
B. Territorial specializa- 
tion 


I. Necessity for 
transportation 


Science 


Mathematics English 
Comparative distribution 


of raw materials 





II. Historical devel- 
opment of trans- 
portation 


A. Transportation in its 
earliest stage 

B. Significance of great 
inventions 

stacles 


A. Natural obstacles to 
transportation 

B. Means of overcoming 
some of these ob- 


C. Kinds of energy and 
vehicles developed 


A. Concept of early travel 
through literature 

B. Appreciation of hu- 
man element in over- 
coming natural ob- 
stacles 

C. Stories of invention 
and inventors 








Great systems of transpor-|A. Highways 
tation agencies: 

. railway 

. bus lines 

. truck lines 

. air lines 

. Steamship lines 


III. Modern trans- 
portation agen- 
cies 


B. Railways 


C. Problems 
routes 


1. construction 
2. needed 

ments 
3. various systems 


1. construction 
2. present problems 


A. Vocabulary of unit 

B. Reading of newspaper 
and magazine articles 

C. Getting information 
from transportation 
agencies 


A. Speed of modern 
agencies 
1. Time tables by 

land and air 

B. How shipping charges 
are determined 
1. parcel post 
2. express 
3. freight 
4. shipping by air 

C. Cost of special services 
1. Special delivery 
cam 
3. Insurance 


improve- 


of aerial 








IV. Effects of the 
development of 
transportation 
agencies 


. Trusts and corpora- 
tions 

. Conduct of business of 
transportation agen- 
cies 

. Government and at- 
tempts at control 





Financial agencies and the| Assistance in reading and 
operation of transpor-| organizing the materials 
tation agencies read 








V. Effects of the de- 
velopment of 
transportation 
on other institu- 
tions 


. Relation of transpor- 
tation to: 
1. production and 

trade 

2. growth of cities 
3. government 

. Interdependence of 
sections 


Transportation and recre- 
ation 
1. student expeti- 


ences 

2. literature of mod- 
ern transporta- 
tion 





. Battle between ail- 
road and trucks 
B. Probable growth of air 
travel 


VI. Possibilities for 
future develop- 
ments 


future 








A. Possible vehicle of the 


B. Elimination of _ traf- 
fic casualties 


Informal debates and ¢s- 
says 














‘THE UNIFIED 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Once the “subject” has been ruled out as the 
determining factor in the curriculum, the cus- 
tomary administrative organization is no longer 
feasible. In line with the spirit underlying this 
revision, an arrangement has been adopted which 
permits freedom from many of the artificial re- 
straints characteristic of traditional programs. A 
long period, approximately half of the school day, 
has been set aside for work upon the unified cur- 
rilum. This enables the activities to be planned 
with less reference to “‘class hours’’ and the ringing 
of passing bells. It permits the focusing of at- 
tention upon a problem for a longer period than 
has been possible in most schools. It encourages 
a thoroughness and a continuity in the instruction 
which is gratifying. Of course due regard must 
be had for the character and capacities of junior- 
high-school children. Attention must be given to 
problems of fatigue, efficiency, variety of experi- 
ence and other important psychological considera- 
tions. The essential point is that these practices are 
determined by the factors arising in the learning 
situation rather than by those artificially imposed 
from without. Under this administrative set-up, 
pupils in grades seven and eight are scheduled to 
the unified curriculum from eight-thirty to eleven- 
fifteen each day—three ordinary class periods. 

Skills in the fundamental processes, particularly 
the mechanics of English expression and arithmetic 
computations, call for frequent practice if they are 
to be developed and maintained at a satisfactory 
level in most individuals. Many pupils will re- 
quire training in addition to that received inci- 
dentally in the progress of the work of the cur- 
riculum. To meet this situation, remedial groups 
have been scheduled for one fifty-minute period 
daily. In these groups the needs of individual 
pupils are diagnosed and instructional and drill 
materials are provided to overcome specific de- 
ficiencies. This plan provides ample opportunity 
for necessary drill without breaking the continuity 
of the morning classes. 

It need not be pointed out that this program pre- 
sents administrative problems not inherent in the 
traditional situation and for which accepted ad- 
ministrative practice does not provide. In prepar- 
ing the schedule of classes for the year, teachers 
cannot be assigned to a particular class section at 
any definite periods. Ideally a teacher representing 
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a particular subject-matter field must be available 
to go into any class when the progress of the work 
upon a unit calls for activities of such nature that 
they should be carried on under the direction of a 
person trained in that field. The teacher must also 
be permitted to remain with the group as long as 
he can profitably make a contribution to the study 
of the subject in hand. It is evident that complete 
realization is difficult of attainment. However, the 
flexible assignment of teachers at University High 
School provides a practical approach to the ideal. 
Teachers are assigned to the unified curriculum for 
the three hours during which classes are in session. 
A teacher may be called upon to work with a class 
on either grade level and for periods varying from 
less than an hour to several days. On some days a 
teacher may have no assignment, depending upon 
the nature of the work in the various class sections. 


EVALUATION 


In any attempt at curriculum construction care- 
ful attention needs to be given to the problem of 
evaluation. At University High School compre- 
hensive examinations are prepared for each unit. 
These are subjected to statistical study to improve 
their reliability and validity. Standardized exami- 
nations are also given in various subjects, par- 
ticularly mathematics and English, so that ac- 
complishment may be checked against established 
norms. Since the outcomes sought in the unified 
curriculum include attitudes, ideals, interpreta- 
tions, understandings, recognition of relationships 
and other intangible qualities in addition to factual 
knowledge, many serious difficulties are en- 
countered in any attempt to compare pupils who 
have completed this work with those in conven- 
tionally organized classes. This is because tech- 
niques of objective measurement have been de- 
veloped largely in the measurement of facts. The 
possibilities of extending objective methods to 
other outcomes have been attacked by some investi- 
gators with encouraging results. As continued 
progress is made in this direction more valid com- 
parison will be possible. Plans projected at the 
University High School call for the adaptation of 
these newer techniques to the problems involved. 
It is hoped that comparisons of groups under con- 
trolled conditions may eventually yield objective 
evidence of the effectiveness of the reorganization. 


(Concluded on page 218) 





Problems in Education as Emphasized 
Addresses at St. Louis—Part I 


By WIPPERT A. STUMPF 


HE author was asked by the editor of THE PHI 

DELTA KaPPAN to review the addresses and 
discussions featured on the program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and the various satellite 
organizations which met in St. Louis the latter 
part of February. The sheer size and multiplicity 
of meetings makes it impossible for any one person 
to attend all events in connection with these annual 
meetings. This article is, therefore, an endeavor 
to bring to the reader of this magazine an idea of 
at least part of what happened. This report is 
abstracted from the abridged reports of addresses 
and discussions which are supplied by the Publicity 
Department of the N. E. A. While the treatment 
is very brief, it is the hope of the editor that the 
reader may be able to catch the drift of opinion and 
hence to sense the direction of developments in 
education at this time. 

Federal aid to education, freedom of the schools, 
and the new social studies curriculum and year- 
book received as much or more attention than any 
other subjects, it is believed. L.D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, speaking on 
the subject, ‘Federal Relations to Education,” had 
the following to say: 

“The most important document ever issued in 
this country dealing with federal support of public 
education was the report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education in 1931... . 

“From colonial times down to the present, one 
of the most powerful forces and traditions in 
America has been local responsibilities. Now it 
is maintained that local autonomy has outlived its 
usefulness. . . . 

“The growth of authoritarian government in 
the pursuit of security has affected every community 
and touched every individual and institution in this 
country. Education has certainly been included 
within its purview. . . . The National Youth Ad- 
ministration with its laudable general aims and 
purposes is being administered in a manner that 
is very questionable. It is divorced from the 


* Wippert A. Stumpf is a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago and is an assistant to the editor of 
The Phi Delta Kappan in the preparation of 
“Keeping Abreast of the Times.” He is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois (1922) 
and received the Master's Degree from the 
University of Chicago (1935) where he also 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


existing education agencies; it is administered by 
persons who qualify primarily because they belong 
to a particular political party; and it is controlled 
by a central office which determines the policies for 
all states... . 

“There has been an increasing tendency on the 
part of the Federal Government to dominate, 
through the use of money and power, certain 
aspects of the higher educational program of this 
country. . . 

“While the Federal Government is appropriat- 
ing considerable sums ... for education in 
special fields, it is providing no money for liberal 
education and no money to train the young people 
of the nation in the exercise of their powers as self- 
governing citizens. 

“The schools of the future will be determined 
by the political philosophy we accept and the kind 
of government we adopt. The American people 
are now engaged in making that decision. There 
are only three ways that they can go: move in the 
direction of greater federal control, which means 
moré regimentation of life; move backward to the 
days of absolute free choice and personal inde- 
pendence, which, I am convinced, are and should 
be gone forever; or insist upon a steady course of 
preserving our theory of government of checks 
and balances—a theory essentially and uniquely 
American.” 

Speaking on the subject, ‘Federal Support for 
Public Education,” Paul R. Mort of Teachers Col- 
lege, said: 
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“The facts point to the necessity for well- 
considered permanent federal aid for public 
schools. Unless this condition can be met, the 
schools in great areas will lag behind. . . . 

“Experience for more than a century with the 
earlier types of aids indicates that the federal gov- 
ernment may promote the financial welfare of the 
schools without interference. . . . 

“The chief point at issue is the question of 
control... . 

“At one extreme we would have the position 
that the money to be distributed should be placed 
in the hands of an authority at Washington which 
would lay down specifically the hurdles to be 
jumped by the states and would assure for every 
dollar spent a dollar’s worth of improvement, as 
defined by such authority. At the other extreme, 
we would have the position requiring the definition 
on a mathematical basis of the way in which the 
amount of aid to be granted by each state would be 
paid. . . . It would not make the attainment of 
these objectives a condition for receiving aid.” 

Mr. Mort apparently, from further remarks, did 
not favor the first of the two extremes. He goes on 
to say: 

“Such reasoning leads me to the position that 
federal support should be associated with no con- 
trol. The amount of federal aid to be granted 
states should be determined on a mathematical 
basis, defined in the law. The only condition 
which should be set for receiving aid is a report 
of its use after the fact. . . .” 

Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago 
does not think Congress would be so naive as to 
grant huge funds without exercising some control 
over their use. He says, in part: 

“A study of the histury of federal participation 
in education in the United States cannot fail to 
convince anyone who approaches the subject with 
an impartial attitude that there are major difficul- 
ties, even major hazards, in the attempt to bring 
into successful cooperation the states and the 
central government. . . . The possibilities of in- 
coordination are numerous. 

“The first federal support of schools was 
through the well-known grants of land. . . . The 
land dedicated by federal enactment to schools was 
wasted, squandered, and in many cases corruptly 
dissipated. . . . 

“, . . we may consider the grants of land made 
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in 1862 for the purpose of encouraging the de- 
velopment of the science of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. . . . While much has been gained, 
it is equally true that there has been in many of 
the states a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
higher education which has been disastrous. . . 

“The fact is that, whatever the cause, a lack of 
internal equilibrium or coordination has appeared 
where state support and federal support have had 
to be adjusted to each other. 

“Let us consider what the federal government 
has done for the education of its wards—the 
Indians, the natives of Alaska, and the inhabitants 
of the island possessions . . . let one visit such 
schools as the federal government now conducts 
on Indian reservations and evidence in abundance 
will be found of the evils of remote control of 
education by federal officials who are totally 
ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
school organization and administration. 

“The point which concerns us at the moment 
is that the coordination of community needs and 
federally formulated plans is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult of achievement. . . . 

“There is no possibility of blinking the fact 
that many states are in the year 1936 no more able 
to manage their educational systems properly than 
were in earlier times those states which . . . were 
intrusted with every sixteenth section for the main- 
tenance of schools. . . . 

‘Among the reasons why states are incompetent 
is the fact that state taxing systems are obsolete. 
. . . It is time that educators frankly face the 
fact that in many cases the weakest department of 
state administration is the department of education. 

‘There is absolutely no guaranty, as all history 
shows, that federal appropriations will produce 
good schools, good educational opportunities for 
Mexicans, negroes, and children in the states, 
which are drained of wealth in behalf of the great 
industrial and banking centers, where capital has 
been concentrated. . . . 

“I am prepared to defend with vigor the con- 
tention that, whatever else the federal government 
does, it ought to make sure that every child in the 
United States has at the very least six months of 
schooling each year... . 

“If, now, Illinois and Indiana were each to draw 
from the federal treasury a certain sum of money 
per child, per teacher, or per community for schools 
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and were to add this federal money to the state 
money collected under the present . . . ‘oxcart’ 
state constitution, would there be justice in the 
land? ... 

“TI am here and now explicitly advocating a dis- 
tribution of federal appropriations for general edu- 
cation, if and when such appropriations are made, 
in such a way that federal support will go first to 
those parts of the country where money is most 
needed to maintain schools. I believe in intelligent 
discrimination rather than blind mathematical dis- 
tribution of the spoils.”’ 

“Rural Education and the National Welfare” 
was considered by Miss Agnes Samuelson, presi- 
dent of the NEA: 

“The problem of bringing culture to the chil- 
dren of agriculture can hardly be approached with- 
out pausing to consider the part which the farmer 
has always played in human advancement. . . . 

“The farm family is still the chief institution for 
the rearing of children . . . the farmer has made 
significant contributions to every aspect of our na- 
tional culture, traditions, and institutions. . . . 

“The situation is not the same today as it was 


yesterday. . . . No more frontiers beckon youth 
to new territory. . . . 

“It is not new to say that the income status of 
farmers since 1912 has been all but favorable. . . . 
The number of farmers no longer owning the land 
they till has been increasing the last thirty or forty 


years. . . . Another tendency has been to convert 
agriculture into an industrial and commercial enter- 
prise rather than a mode of maintaining the social 
and economic life of a family unit... . 

“The problem of obtaining adequate govern- 
mental services and at the same time of controlling 
the steadily mounting general property taxes has 
become serious. 

“The implications for education are far- 
reaching. . . . The plain task is to catch up with 
our unfolding ideal of educational equality, to 
make good on the educational birthright guar- 
anteed every child. . . . The situation in rural 
areas and in other sections where there are under- 
privileged children is not due to indifference on the 
part of the parents toward the importance of edu- 
cation, nor the lack of talent and ability by the 
children or of vision by their professional leader- 
om... 

“The only way by which adequate school fa- 





cilities can be made available to all children 
equitably is through federal action. It cannot be 
done through local effort alone, nor even by all of 
the states acting atone time. . . . 

“The states and the nation must assume a larger 
share of the financial responsibilities of schools, if 
education is to undergird our social structure and 
implement our democracy. Equality of opportu- 
nity rather than equality of expenditure should be 
the unit of service.” 

The government’s place, and what it is doing, 
were considered by L. W. Feik of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and L. C. Neulen of Camden, N. J. Said Mr. Feik, 
in part: 

“The question naturally arises: Who shall be 
responsible for an educational program for out-of- 
school youth? . . . Is it possible for a federal bu- 
reau or department to give due attention to the 
needs of the out-of-school young man or young 
woman? That question may be answered by 
another: Is it possible, or desirable, for our na- 
tional government to control the courses of study 
and methods of training in our schools? . . . 

“The federal government, with a much greater 
appropriation for the Office of Education, should 
make it possible for a greatly enlarged staff of re- 
search workers to work with and advise state de- 
partments of education and local communities as 
they endeavor to meet the newer demands for 
service.” 

Mr. Neulen’s paper was on “Permanent Values 
in the NYA”: 

“The greatest importance of the NYA has been 
in its acceptance of government responsibility to 
the youth-group. . . . I believe that the work 
of keeping in school those of our youth who can 
profit by school is permanent . . . this type of 
aid in both our high schools and colleges is desir- 
able. . . . It will be a difficult bill to pass back 
to the states, and an impossible one to pass on to 
local communities. . . . 

“Whether we should expect work from these 
pupils, especially those in high schools, in return 
for the benefits they receive, is another serious 
question. . . . The future test for this assistance 
should be need and the long-range benefits that 
will result. . . . 

“To the problem of the youth for whom school 
no longer holds any attraction, the federal govern- 
ment has attempted two answers—the CCC and 
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the NYA. We all recognize the CCC as an 
emergency device. . . . The approach of the 
NYA more nearly points the way toward the ulti- 
mate solution. That approach has consisted mainly 
in the setting up of work projects on which youth 
especially can be employed. . . . The true values 
of this side of NYA activities will not appear until 
these work-projects are set up by men as care- 
fully trained as those who build our educational 
curricula.” 

Much was reported in the curriculum field, 
especially in connection with the 1936 yearbook on 
the social studies. Paul T. Rankin of Detroit, 
speaking in the jury-panel presentation, said: 

“The basic purpose of the social studies is said 
to be to develop understanding of human rela- 
tions. . . . All of these subjects tend to stress 
human relations in large groups, including states, 
nations, regions, cities, economic classes, and racial 
groups. 

“Yet what relationships have the most immedi- 
ate influence on the human happiness that we value 
so highly? Most, I believe, would answer, the re- 
lationships in small and intimate groups . . . the 
problems involved in the intimate contacts of 
every-day life require action more frequently and 
by larger numbers of people than do the problems 
associated with more remote contacts in govern- 
mental, regional, and racial groups. . . . 

“Are such matters fit subjects for treatment in 
the social studies program? . . . The answer 
would appear to be ‘yes’ if we accept as the task of 
the school the provision of experience and inter- 
pretation which will help boys and girls to live ef- 
ficiently and happily now as young people and 
later as adults in this modern world.” 

In another statement, Mr. Rankin says: 

“The commission which prepared the yearbook 
recognizes that textbooks will continue to be, for 
years to come, a major means of instruction . . 
concerning desirable changes in the types of school 
books . . . twelve proposals for change that seem 
to me to be implicit in the treatment are as follows: 

“1. The yearbook implies that any single text- 
book in a course in social studies is inadequate to 
insure the optimum growth and development of 
pupils toward adopted objectives. . . . 

“2. The yearbook calls attention to the need for 
a redesigning of high-school books in particular to 
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make them more effective in developing continuing 
habits of concern about social affairs. . . . 

“3. The yearbook stresses the importance of 
planning instruction in the social studies to give 
adequate consideration to the attainment of so- 
called general objectives of education. . . . 

“4, The yearbook implies the desirability of the 
present trend from the separate-subject organiza- 
tion to an organization in which the subjects make 
their distinctive contributions to unified learning 
in the area of human relations. . . . 

“5. The yearbook approves the present trend 
toward giving to pupils a realistic picture of social 
life in America today as well as the history of the 
past. ... 
‘6. The yearbook directs attention to a number 
of relatively neglected areas in the field of the 
social studies. . . . 

“7. The yearbook approves greater use of peri- 
odical publications to aid pupils in the study of con- 
temporary social affairs. . . . 

“8. The yearbook proposes the adoption of ma- 
terials and methods in the social studies through 
which young people may develop such understand- 
ing of the method of work of the geographer and 
the historian that they may apply these methods in 
similar situations which they may meet. . . . 

“9. The yearbook suggests that textbooks 
should be so designed as to encourage and guide 
pupils in the exploration and use of neighborhood 
resources. . . . 

‘10. The yearbook expresses the common ex- 
perience throughout the country that social science 
textbooks in every subject are generally too difficult 
reading for the grades for which they are nominally 
designed. .. . 

‘11. The yearbook advises that textbook writers 
incorporate means of evaluation that will supple- 
ment the conventional question-and-answer : pro- 
cedure... . 

‘12. The yearbook presents again the ever- 
present challenge to textbook makers to design ma- 
terials which will permit the highest degree of 
adaptation to the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences found in every grade and class.” 

Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago, 
in a statement during the ‘‘grand presentation of 
the yearbook,” said: 

‘It is not uncommon for members of college and 
university faculties in the fields of economics and 
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sociology to contend that these subjects are not 
suitable for study by pupils at the high-school level. 
. . . I doubt that many persons at work in or other- 
wise conversant with the high schools are sympa- 
thetic with this point of view . . . it is desirable 
to give all persons as good an understanding of the 
economic and social world as possible. . . . 

“, . . the issue of whether youth of high-school 
age can be taught to understand such principles and 
concepts should be settled by experiments rather 
than by dialectics. . . .” 

Discussing the organizing of social-studies ma- 
terials, Virgil Stinebaugh of Indianapolis said: 

“Selecting the plan of organizing materials is an 
inescapable and baffling problem for those who 
are constructing the social studies curriculum. Va- 
rious alternatives are possible. . 

“1. Using the traditional subject classification 
and organizing separate courses of study in history, 
geography, civics, etc. 

“2. Ignoring subject classifications within this 
field and planning a general social studies course. 

“3. Eliminating all subject classifications and 
planning an integrated curriculum. . . 


“Obviously, the most effective integration of ex- 
perience is effected in the classroom under the 
direction of an able cultured teacher with broad 


experience. . . . The primary responsibility of 
the curriculum-maker is to adopt a plan of organi- 
zation which will facilitate rather than hinder the 
efforts of the classroom teacher.” 

Howard E. Wilson of Harvard, speaking during 
the jury-panel discussion of the yearbook, said: 

“The Fourteenth Yearbook does not recommend 
to schools a specific course of study in the social 
studies. Every reader, however, ought to get from 
it certain practical suggestions for the remaking 
of the curriculum. . . . I want to state three 
specific reforms I would undertake if I were a 
school superintendent trying to put this yearbook 
to practical use... . 

“First, the repetition of American history in the 
course of study should be eliminated. . . . 

“Second, the social studies in Grades IV, V, and 
VI should be made up of a sequence of units deal- 
ing, though in elementary fashion, with significant 
aspects of our broadest social heritage. I would 
abolish the traditional heroic biographies in Grade 
IV, American Colonial history in Grade V, and 
‘old world backgrounds’ in Grade VI, and sub- 
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stitute a series of units dealing with our ways of 
living. ... 

“Third, in Grade IX, I would reorganize the 
usual course in social civics, and make it more 
nearly a study of the pupils’ own community. . . .” 

Uses of the yearbook are advocated by Frederick 
H. Bair of Shaker Heights, Ohio, who said: 

“I am moved with admiration for this yearbook 
and for the men who wrote it. . . . My first sug- 
gestion is that the book should be broken into 
pamphlets for very wide distribution and penetra- 
tion to the teachers. . . . 

‘‘My second would reinforce what the yearbook 
has to say about the teaching of controversial 
problems. . . . To hold that they should attack 
such issues shallowly, in a partisan spirit or with 
timidity is unworthy of the caliber of the issues or 
of the breed of the boys and girls.” 

The superintendent’s obligation in the teaching 
of the social studies is explained by Leslie A. Butler 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

“The superintendent's unescapable obligation is 
to see that the pupil is taught to think logically in 
order that he may be able to determine intelligently 
what are the wisest social, civic, and economic 
policies for a democracy like ours. . . . 

“But the superintendent’s responsibility does 
not end here. It falls to him to make certain that 
the social studies curriculum functions in the class- 
room with a minimum amount of disturbance and 
misrepresentation. . . . Opportunities for teacher- 
participation [in curriculum building] are made 
possible largely through the efforts and influence 
of the superintendent. 

“It is a prime responsibility of the superintend- 
ent to insist that the social studies curriculum be 
a living, moving, dynamic production designed 
for continuous revision according to changing 
conditions.” 

Parts of the statement of Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago follow: 

“The most fundamental issue concerning the 
social studies is the question, “What is their func- 
tion?’ I advance the proposition that their para- 
mount function is to make pupils as intelligent as 
possible concerning the nature of society, and the 
problems which grow out of the relations of human 
beings to each other in a society. . . . 

‘Such a statement of aim is controverted on two 
main grounds. The first objection is that it is im- 
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practical. . . . The second objection is that the 
business of the school is not to make pupils intelli- 
gent, but to build a new social order. . . . 

“To take such a position is to misconceive the 
function of the public schools. The school repre- 
sents the whole people, not a part . . . it repre- 
sents the present, not a future social order. The 
teacher’s function is to portray and explain so far as 
he can, not to preach... . 

“The teacher is free to do certain things but not 
to do others. If the teacher asserts his freedom to 
take advantage of his position of dominance over 
the minds of his pupils to preach sectarian doctrine 
of any kind, religious, political, or economic, he 
invites reprisals. Teachers’ oaths are to be ab- 
horred, not because they impose an obligation alien 
to the teacher’s position, but because they imply 
that teachers would ignore such an obligation if 
they were not forced to formally acknowledge it.”’ 

Some of the difficulties of constructing cur- 
riculum materials in socio-economic areas were dis- 
cussed by Herbert B. Bruner of Teachers College: 

“Forward-looking educators are beginning to 
realize too that if schools are to meet the demands 
of changing times, many issues controversial in 
nature, must be frankly, fairly, and openly dis- 
cussed in our classrooms. One of the chief de- 
terrents to attaining this aim is the dirth of socially- 
planned, carefully-constructed, and appropriate 
curriculum materials in socio-economic areas. 

“One of the first tasks which confronts the in- 
dividual who proposes to prepare such materials is 
that of examining the reasons, real and fanciful, 
that are offered for the exclusion of the discussion 
of modern problems in the class-rooms of the 
schools. . . 

“These obstacles are presented . . . 

“1. Different forms of legislation tended to re- 
strict freedom of discussion. . . . 

“2. Pressure-groups consisting of political, re- 
ligious, business, and even leisure-time organiza- 
tions, who feel that the discussion of many modern 
problems is dangerous. . . . 

“3. The objections of individual parents who 
classify the discussion of modern problems as ‘fads 
and fancies.’ . . . - 

“4, Public indifference and apathy of teach- 
nr 

“5. The formal curriculum and the rigid pro- 
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gram, which in many schools teachers feel must be 
adhered to... . 

“6. Teachers are not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the intricate elements of the issues 
to lead or to guide discussion. . . . 

“7. Difficulty in getting reliable sources of in- 
formation and the lack of organized material. . . . 

“8. Too many demands on the teacher's time to 
do the library and research work necessary. . . . 

“9. The tendency of teachers to indoctrinate 
pupils rather than to present all sides of contro- 
versial questions. . . . 

“10. Lack of proper offerings in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. . . . 

“11. Pupils are not interested in socio-eco- 
nomic problems, especially in the elementary 
grades... .” 

Discussing how the social studies develop atti- 
tudes, Ethel Mabie of Madison, Wis., said: 

“The social studies curriculum both in content 
and method presents many opportunities for chil- 
dren to use judgment and develop attitudes. . . . 

“We should be sane in our expectations and 
cautious in our claims about the attitudes that we 
can and do develop. . . . Home and other out- 
side factors have more influence upon some atti- 
tudes than school.” 

Other curriculum matters besides the social 
studies came in for a share of attention. John 
L. Tildsley of New York City spoke at a gen- 
eral session on “The Immediate Values of Art 
Education”: 

“In the high schools of New York, as commonly 
throughout the nation, we have thousands of boys 
and girls with an awareness of the beauty of a care- 
fully wrought design and many hundreds capable 
of making such a design. . . . 

“I have indicated that the Board of Education 
should further this awareness of beauty by furnish- 
ing opportunity from the earliest years on for 
craft-work. . . . We have discovered in New 
York that clay modeling not only awakens to life 
an unsuspected creativeness in almost every boy and 
girl who gives himself to it, but it has a remarkably 
soothing and healing influence which rests a 
troubled spirit. . 

“Of all school subjects, it would seem that art 
is best adapted to bring home to us the utter futility 
of attempting to employ the method of large-scale 
industry to the education of boys and girls. For 
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the recognition of beauty comes only through the 
individual. . . . 

“Art education in the schools does not mean let- 
tering, free-hand drawing, sketching, design, 
painting, analysis of color. It means all that but 
it means so much more—a feeling for, an aware- 
ness of, some understanding of what, not only art, 
but beauty itself has given in richness of living, 
in exaltation to the race throughout the ages 
a 

Carl L. Schrader of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of education spoke at considerable length on 
the subject: ‘‘Physical Education Becomes a Funda- 
mental.” He said, in part: 

“It is safe to say that those who conceive physical 
education as a way of living more fully and sanely, 
are primarily interested in putting education into 
play and into athletics rather than putting play and 
athletics into education. . . . 

“Physical education is primarily concerned with 
the building of organic vigor and power, and with 
the mastering of neuro-muscular skills. It also 
makes valuable contributions to health, character, 
and the worthy use of leisure . . . we must recog- 
nize the physically and socially retarded and use 
intelligence to help them to grow. . . .” 

“In the field of competitive athletics, we still 
too often mistake bigness for organic power. . . . 
This is a plea for more sport; that is, more partici- 
pants in sports. If we could be but certain that the 
administrators in education—that is, the superin- 
tendents and principals of schools—recognized 
physical education, of which athletics is a part, as a 
means of achieving certain educational ends rather 
than look upon the outcome of a game or competi- 
tion as the end, we might boast of the greatest 
youth movement the world has known. . . 

‘No other field in education is so rich in variety 
of activity as is physical education . . . with only 
a remnant of the joy of achievement left in in- 
dustry, the new freedom that comes with increased 
leisure must make up for this loss in the various 
cultural fields of hobbies. . . . 

“A principal permitting a light team from a 
small school to battle against an admittedly strong 
and heavy team from a large high school with no 
hope for even scoring, and merely for a share in 
the gate receipts, has much to answer for. . . . 

“We need sports physicians who alone may de- 
termine who shall compete and when, and who will 
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function not only at games, but who will recognize 
fatigue throughout the training and eliminate the 
boys accordingly. . . . 

“The art of dancing, like some of our games, 
once the prerogative of the private school and col- 
lege, has become firmly imbedded in our public 
school program. . . . The classification of sports 
into major and minor sports is a most arbitrary one, 
particularly when it is based on the spectator. 
interest instead of that of the performer. . . 

“The elementary school concept of physical edu- 
cation is still a very vague one, not only in rural 
districts, but in many city and town systems. . . . 

“Play in its broadest meaning always has been 
and always will be an important factor in the 
leisure of a people.” 

James E. Rogers of the National Recreation As- 
sociation of New York spoke on ““We Learn to Live 
by Living.” He said, in part: 

“Education should not only be training to gain 
a livelihood, but it should be a rich experience in 
the art of living. . . . American life today needs 
integration most of all. . . . Education must im- 
mediately help us to focus and give unity to our 
national life. . . . The child must deal with real 
issues . . . there are many efforts in the country 
working for the integrated personality through the 
integrated school curriculum which should be 
praised and multiplied. . . . Education is func- 
tional. It is a process of learning through doing, 
achieving, and living.” 

“How Can the Curriculum Be Made More Func- 
tional and Practicable’’ was the subject of Ralph 
Van Hoesen of Ferndale, Mich. 

“The greater complexity in our social pattern 
and the increasing emphasis upon the education of 
the whole child have increased the teacher's re- 
sponsibility and have made it necessary that the 
curriculum should provide dynamic experiences of 
a wide variety that will call for a functional exer- 
cise of the will, the memory, the feelings, and the 
reasoning power. . . . The first step in curriculum 
building is to set up a philosophy of education 
centering attention upon activities leading to the 
positive growth of the child and involving the 
acquisition of knowledge, following of directions, 
comprehension of ideas, the appreciation of values 
as well as the discovery, the creation, and the 
utilization of relationships. . . . 

‘A curriculum to be most functional and practi- 
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cable should have definite strands [from one de- 
partment or subject-matter field to another] per- 
meating it . . . the curriculum should provide 
activities and experiences that will develop the 
technic of problem-solving; that will give conscious 
practice in the principles of character building, and 
that will provide opportunities for transferring 

rtions of the work or activity of the classroom 
to the assembly program . . . definite provision 
should be made for the continuous appraisal of the 
results achieved.” 

The place of subject-matter in the education of 
children was discussed by Charles H. Judd of the 
University of Chicago. He said, among other 
things: 

“Confusion arising from the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the many different forms of 
logical arrangement has led some educators to 
advocate the abandonment of all organization other 
than the chance arrangement which is to be found 
in the experiences of children. Such complete 
abandonment of organization goes too far. . . . 

“When the terms ‘logical’ and ‘arrangement’ 
are thought of as referring to the final systems of 


experience which the race has evolved, it may be 
said that racially approved logic is the only form 
of logic which the schools can properly regard as 


the final end of instruction . . . the logic of racial 
thinking is definite and worthy of acceptance by all 
learners as the best form of organized experience.” 

Mabel E. Simpson of Rochester, N. Y., con- 
sidered the shifting emphasis in the language arts: 

“Today we no longer believe that the major 
objective for first-grade children is to learn to read 

. reading to learn is as important as learning 
toread.... 

“Research studies and classroom experimenta- 
tion now under way are bringing about a com- 
pletely changed point of view regarding the 
teaching of the language arts. . . 

“While improved procedures already are show- 
ing their effectiveness in the teaching of reading, 
literature, oral and written expression, and spell- 
ing, there is every indication that marked improve- 
ment on a country-wide basis lies directly ahead. 
It is not so easy to see clearly the future technics 
for the teaching of handwriting.” 

Speaking about current problems in industrial 
education, Arthur B. Mays of the University of 
Illinois, said: 
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“, . . the day of the social sciences has arrived, 
and if it is true, education is soon to become a major 
interest of the-best thought of the new age. Be- 
cause of the significance of industry as a condition- 
ing factor in modern life, industrial education as 
a part of the total field of education must become 
increasingly a center of social concern. Some of 


-the major problems of trade education are: 


“1. More recognition must be given to the rapid 
substitution of machine processes for hand pro- 
cesses in all departments of production. 

“2. A growing need for more effective instruc- 
tion in scientific and technical facts is apparent. 

“3. The problem of the wise selection of those 
who are given industrial training is yet to be 
solved. ... 

“4. Much more attention should be given to 
the development of economic and social intelli- 
gence among industrial workers. 

“5. Training programs need to be much more 
closely related to employment demands.” 

W. W. Hatfield of Chicago Normal College 
furnished a paper on ‘“The Curriculum in English 
as Experience.” 

“What common activities do happy individuals 
and useful citizens have? Those involving lan- 
guage seem to be such things as conversing, 
discussing, telling stories, writing letters [and 
others]. . . . In life these elements of skill do 
not appear alone, but always as parts of larger ac- 
tivity patterns, and therefore they can be practically 
mastered only as parts of these same larger 
patterns.” 

Vocational education as a factor in crime pre- 
vention was the thesis of H. L. Briggs of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission for the Study of Education in 
Penal Institutions for Youth in New York: 

“Most of the offenders against our laws are 
young people. They are the product of our 
schools. . . . We have made a ghastly failure 
and most certainly a costly one... . 

“I am convinced that rehabilitation is possible 
for a large group of our prison population. But 
if rehabilitation is possible, what about preven- 
om? . 

‘The economic factor is evident to varying de- 
grees in a large percentage of crimes. Vocational 
education may not prevent crime, but it tends to 
alleviate one important factor contributing to 
crime.” 
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“Vocational Education in Town and Rural High 
Schools,” was the topic of P. C. Lapham of 
Charles City, Iowa, who said: 

“Vocational departments in our town and rural 
schools are attempting to give to the succeeding 
generation, farm and industrial leadership with 
high ideals based upon careful training and upon 
fundamentals of our democratic life.” 

The “new” elementary education and its ac- 
ceptance by the public was discussed at some length 
by J. A. Sexson of Pasadena, Calif. Said Mr. 
Sexson: ' 

“The fiery controversy raging today between 
advocates of the two school [ ‘progressive’ and ‘con- 
ventional’] is far more indicative of the state of 
mind of the combatants, than revealing of educa- 
tional practice in America, and has resulted more 
in destroying public confidence in, and support 
for, the whole institution of education, than in 
establishing any definite conclusion that the public 
favors either one or the other. . 

“A good many of the difficulties which pro- 
ponents of the new education have encountered 
have grown out of an attempt on their part to intro- 
duce their program without taking the public into 
their confidence. . . . However desirable or nec- 
essary it may be that experimental institutions 
should have the means and the opportunity to 
carry on their experiments and to attempt to solve 
their problems, it is equally desirable that their 
findings, once they are substantiated, should be 
humanized and disseminated to the public in lan- 
guage which it can interpret and understand. To 
the extent that this has occurred, the public has 
accepted the new education.” 

Referring to arithmetic, G. M. Wilson of Boston 
University had this to say: 

“In life measures are simple and easily under- 
stood. In schools, measures and denominate num- 
bers are academic and traditional. The chief 
processes developed in the schools have no counter- 
part in business or in life. . . . 

“The useful units for any individual are the 
units in which he is buying or selling something. 
The very different approach in the schools has 
proved an unprofitable expenditure of school time. 
. . . The drill work in arithmetic should be con- 
fined to the four fundamentals, simple fractions, 
percentage and interest. Beyond that, the ap- 
proach should be through actual experience in buy- 
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ing for the home, or the simple business of the 
community which the children can see and under- 
stand.” 

Lower elementary school organization was 
considered by Helen M. Reynolds of Seattle, 
Washington: 

“, . . schools are committed to the responsi- 
bility for studying needs and making necessary 
changes in. procedure as new needs develop. . . . 
In Seattle, under-age children socially, physically, 
and mentally mature are admitted to kindergarten 
and first grade. . . . 

“Immature six-year-old children are provided 
for either in kindergarten or junior primary until 
there is evidence of sufficient maturity to success- 
fully undertake the first-grade work. . . . 

“Report cards stressing growth in the develop- 
ment of desirable character traits as well as achieve- 
ment in knowledge and skills are in use... . 
Seattle is still concerned with the problem of the 
age at which departmental organization best serves 
the young child; with the problem of ‘no failure’ 
promotion plans; with the possibility of continuous 
progress or promotion under some plan of help in 
the adjustment of individual pupils.” 


(Part Il to be published in April.) 


The Unified Curriculum 


(Continued from page 209) 

While admittedly subjective, the reactions of 
pupils and teachers to any plan of curriculum re- 
organization should be considered. The attitude 
of the pupils working under the revised program is 
encouraging. The greater interest manifested by 
these pupils may be due in part at least to the fact 
that they recognize that they are dealing with ma- 
terials which are related in a more vital way with 
real problems and actual life-situations. Teachers 
feel that the new curriculum is of mutual benefit 
to all of the subject-matter departments. Finally, 
there have been many expressions of appreciation 
and approbation from the parents of the pupils. 
Those responsible for the development of this ven- 
ture in curriculum reorganization have found the 
task stimulating and challenging. It is the firm 
conviction of the group that this project represents 
a contribution in the direction of the liberalization 
and vitalization of the curriculum of the secondary 
school. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


ERNEST F. BLAUSEY has been appointed principal 
of the Port Leyden (N. Y.) Central School, succeed- 
ing the late E>warD M. GLasBy. Mr. Blausey was 
formerly principal at the Hartford Central School. 


Epwin C. BRooME has been reappointed superin- 
tendent of schools of Philadelphia for a six-year term. 
He has been superintendent in Philadelphia since 1921. 


J. PauL BuRKHART has succeeded the late A. LEE 
SHULENBERGER as assistant superintendent of the 
school of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. Since 
1927 he has been supervising principal of the Peters 
township schools of Franklin County. 


Harry CLIFTON Byrp has been appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland. Mr. Byrd rose to 
the presidency of the university from coach, in the 
interim occupying the positions of assistant to the 
president, and vice president. RAYMOND A. PEARSON 
resigned the presidency last summer. 


S. A. CAMPBELL has recently celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his principalship of the Lord 
Robert School, Winnipeg, Canada. The school, now 
ajunior high, has grown from 200 pupils to 1,225. 


R. E. COCHRAN has accepted an appointment to the 
position of national executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Inter-Professional Institute, succeeding C. C. 
Minty who held the position for more than a decade. 
Mr. Cochran was a former national president of the 
organization. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa at 
the University of Nebraska. 


A. H. U. CoLQquHouN, for nearly thirty years 
deputy minister of education in Ontario, Canada, died 
February 15. Doctor Colquhoun served six ministers 
of education and five prime ministers. He retired 
from active duty about a year ago. 


GrorGe H. DENNy, for twenty-five years president 
of the University of Alabama, was honored at a ban- 
quet, February 22, by the state alumni association. 


Curis A. DE YOUNG, of State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, is the author of Budgeting in Public 
Schools, a book recently published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. Dr. De Young was at one time presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa at Northwestern University. 


JoHN A. FoBErG, dean of instruction at the Kutz- 
town (Pa.) State Teachers College, has been forced to 
give up his work because of a lingering illness. 


* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


Davip S. DuNCAN, chancellor of the University of 
Denver, will deliver the Wilderson Lecture series at 
the Iliff School of Theology this year. The theme of 
the six addresses will be ‘““World Affairs.” 


FRANK P. GRAVES received the medal of the New 
York Academy of Public Education for distinguished 
service, the presentation being made at a dinner meet- 
ing in New York City, February 18. Doctor Graves, 
who is state commissioner of education in New York, 
has also received the Butler medal for conspicuous at- 
tainment in educational administration. The latter was 
presented to him at the Columbia University com- 
mencement in 1927. 


W. S. Gray, specialist in reading of the department 
of education at the University of Chicago, held a series 
of conferences on reading in the public schools in 
Puerto Rico, beginning March 5. 


RALPH E. HIMSTEAD will succeed W. W. Cook as 
general secretary of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on June 1. Doctor Himstead has 
been a professor of law at Syracuse University since 
1924. 


CHARLES F. HosAN, for the past fourteen years 
connected with the department of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania as director of the state library and mu- 
seum, has resigned. He has been succeeded by JoSEPH 
L. RAFTER, a Scranton lawyer and educator. 


ALBERT KEEP has been named headmaster of the 
Berkshire School, located in the mountains near Shef- 
field, Mass. Mr. Keep finished his own work at Berk- 
shire in 1924, and is one “‘of the few young men in 
the country to hold such a position.” 


WILLIAM W. Kemp, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, is on sabbatical leave 
this semester. He is visiting schools in Europe. 
GeorGE C. Kyte, professor of education, is acting 
dean in the absence of Dean Kemp. 


CuHaRLES E. LittLe, professor of the teaching of 
modern languages at George Peabody College, and 
who has been associated with the college for fifty years, 
was honored at the annual Founders’ Day program, 


Doctor Little delivered the principal 
His work was 


February 18. 
address of the morning convocation. 
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reviewed over the air by Bruce R. Payne, president of 
the college, in an evening broadcast. 


Lucien B. Kinney of the University High School, 
University of Minnesota, will teach courses in research 
techniques and foundations of educational research at 
the Colorado State A. and M. College at Ft. Collins 
this summer. 


M. J. Kok has been advanced from the position of 
science master at Monument High School, Kongers- 
dorp, Transvaal, South Africa, to the principalship of 
the Church Street School of Kongersdorp. 


W. G. LAMBERT, former superintendent of schools 
in Beaver county, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
director of publicity at Geneva College. His special 
work will be to make contact with prospective college 
students with a view to building up a wider and more 
representative Geneva student constituency. 


S. E. TorstEN Lunp of University High School, 


University of Minnesota, will teach at the University 
of Maryland this summer. He will teach courses in 


high-school supervision, unified curriculum, and ad- 
ministration of the community high school. 


CuarLEs D. Lutz, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, Gary, Indiana, will take a group of about a 


dozen boys and young men to Europe this summer. 
He will serve as ‘Tour Leader” of one of the Big Ten 
Tours. All arrangements for transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing and fellowship in Europe are made by 
World “Y” Tours and the student-members of the 
tour are assured that personal contacts with the youth 
of Europe will be one of the values in the tour. 


Roy E. MosHer, who last summer was provisionally 
appointed to succeed WILLIAM R. PRICE as supervisor 
of modern foreign language in the examinations and 
inspections division of the state education department 
of New York, has been granted his full appointment. 


W. D. Ormssy has been elected superintendent of 
the fifth supervisory district of Cattaraugus county, 
New York, succeeding A. W. HARKNESS, who rfe- 
cently resigned to accept the position of superintendent 
in the first supervisory district of Erie county. 


S. HowarD PATTERSON, professor of economics 
and chairman of that department at the University of 
Pennsylvania will be a member of the summer-school 
faculty of Columbia University. 


MERTON R. Porter, after thirty-seven years of ac- 
tive service, has retired as principal of Central Park 
Junior High School in Schenectady, a position he had 
held since the opening of that school in 1923. His 
successor is MARK R. HILL, formerly principal of 
Howe School in Schenectady. 
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STANLEY H. ROLFE, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of Newark, N. J., schools, has been named deputy 
to John H. Logan, Newark superintendent, in a re. 
organization of the Newark department. 


James K. SKIPPER has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Dale Zeller in the department of education at 
Emporia State Teachers College (Kans.). Miss Zel- 
ler has a year’s leave to assist the state department in 
formulating a program of improvement of instruction 
in Kansas schools. 


EDWARD PAYSON SMITH has retired as assistant di- 
rector of the examinations and inspections division of 
the New York state department of education. He had 
been connected with the department since July 1, 1920. 


Epwin D. STARBUCK, director of the Institute of 
Character Research at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was presented a fund for the publication of an 
anthology of literary works that emphasize the vital 
points of his educational philosophy, upon the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday recently. 


R. B. WALDo took over his new duties as an ele- 
mentary principal in the Los Angeles City Schools on 
February 3, according to the News Letter of the Los 
Angeles Alumni Chapter. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S. J., president of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, was recently named president of the 
Federation of Illinois Colleges at the thirty-second an- 
nual meeting of the group at Lake Forest college. 


WILLIAM J. BoGAN, Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago, died at his home in Chicago on March 24 
following an illness with which he was stricken on 
February 1. He was for forty-three years a member 
of the school system of Chicago and was its superin- 
tendent for the past eight years. Mr. Bogan was 65 
years of age. 


WituiaM A. Dycue, for thirty-one years business 
manager of Northwestern University, retiring in 1934, 
died February 18 in Chicago. Among Mr. Dyche's 
achievements was the bringing of gifts, directly or in- 
directly, of more than $20,000,000 to the university. 
Upon his retirement from active duty, he was made a 
trustee of the university, and last fall he and three other 
trustees were made life members of the board. 


WituiaM P. Evans, formerly state superintendent 
of schools of Missouri, and principal of Rock Spring 
School, St. Louis, died February 8. He had taught in 
the St. Louis schools for forty-eight years. 


CLARK W. HALuipay, who retired December 31, 
1927, as director of the finance division of the New 
York state department of education, after a service of 
thirty-four years, recently died at his home in North 
Chatham. He was 72 years old. 
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GeorGE R. Harve, formerly dean of Long Island 
University, died in Canton, N. Y., on December 3. 
He held the deanship from 1927 to 1932. From 1922 
to 1927 he was in charge of the issuance of qualifying 
certificates in the state education department. 


JoHN Hope, one of the best known negro educators 
in the South, died of pneumonia at his home in Atlanta, 
February 21. He was president of Atlanta University 
at the time of his death, having taken the position in 
1929. 


ALBERT F. MCKINLEY, professor of history at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and formerly dean of the 
liberal arts college of Temple University, died Feb- 


ruary 26. 

RALPH RADCLIFFE, superintendent of schools at 
Dormont, Pennsylvania, since 1919, died on March 
15 after a week’s illness brought on by an acute attack 
of appendicitis. 


Reports and Bulletins 


The late Charles B. Boyer, superintendent-emeritus 
at Atlantic City, N. J., is eulogized in that city’s public- 
school bulletin for December. Mr. Boyer was a mem- 
ber of the Atlantic City system from 1890, when he 
was made principal to the high school, to 1931, when 
he retired after twenty-seven years as superintendent. 

Laudatory articles were written by Charles D. White, 
mayor, the president of the board of education, the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlantic City teachers, and others. 

Several excellent pictures of school buildings of the 
city are also included in the bulletin. Arthur S. Chen- 
oweth is the present superintendent of schools. 


In Education as a Profession the school of education 
at Northwestern University gives a brief but fairly 
comprehensive resumé of the field that may be ex- 
pected to be of help to guidance officers and to pupils 
who may be considering teaching as a profession. 

Educational positions are briefly described, and ad- 
vice given, such as: ‘High school teachers who pre- 
pare themselves to teach in but one field will find they 
have less chance of securing positions than have those 
who can teach in two or three fields. About 50 per 
cent of all teachers in secondary schools are teaching 
more than one subject. There is also an increasing de- 
mand for teachers who can direct one or more extra- 
curricular activities.” 

Personal qualities demanded of teachers, the 
teacher’s training, and teachers’ salaries, and refer- 
ences for those who wish to read more fully on the 
teaching craft are also included. A table showing the 
tequired hours in Education in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
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Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin should be espe- 
cially helpful to prospective teachers in the Mid-West. 
Another table shows the average salaries of teachers 
and administrators in cities of various sizes. 


Pittsburgh Schools, the bulletin of the board of pub- 
lic education of Pittsburgh, Pa., in its November-De- 
cember issue, considers the matter of marks in the high 
schools. 

The problem of marking is considered at some 
length. Results of a survey of marking practices in 
Pittsburgh, which are included, show a “pronounced 
difference which exists among schools in the distribu- 
tion of marks.” 

Sixty tables are presented to show the percentage of 
marks in the several schools in various subjects, and 
the number and percentage of failures are also given 
for each subject without regard to the schools in which 
they occur. 

The final table summarizes the percentages of sub- 
ject-failures for the first semester of 1934-35. Math- 
ematics and foreign languages consistently show the 
highest proportion of failures in each of the twelve 
high schools, with home economics generally having 
the lowest. 

Variations in marking may be seen in the fact that in 
School No. 4 the percentage of failures in shop was 
.9 per cent, while in School No. 12 it was 14.8 per cent. 
Failure-percentages varied from 5.5 per cent in School 
No. 5 to 15.1 per cent in School No. 11 in commercial 
subjects. 


To the list of apparently useful bulletins of state de- 
partments of public instruction noted in the February 
issue of THE PH1 DELTA KaPPaAN should be added the 
“Pennsylvania Curriculum Studies” booklets published 
by the Pennsylvania state department. 

Titles of several of these bulletins indicate the range 
of subjects treated, and include: Sight Conservation 
and Sight-Saving Classes, (No. 96) ; Radio in Devel- 
oping Instructional Programs, (No. 95) ; Geography 
Education in Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
(No. 91); Parent Education, (No. 86); Sugges- 
tions for Developing Guidance Practices in Secondary 
Schools, (No. 13) ; and Course of Study in Highway 
Safety, (No. 108). 

Perhaps typical of the series is Reporting Pupil 
Progress, (No. 88). The subject is introduced by a 
consideration of certain principles and practices, show- 
ing that comparative markings have definitely bad ef- 
fects upon pupils. Guiding principles are then laid 
down, and various types of marking systems are 
explained. 

Methods used in reporting pupil progress, including 
the traditional report card, group report cards, letters 
written by pupils to their parents concerning their own 
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work, letters written by teachers, the personal confer- 
ence, the home visit and personal interview are given. 

Samples of letters written by pupils and by teachers 
to parents about the children are included. Concern- 
ing the personal conference, the bulletin has this to say: 


“The informal letter is not superior to and can, never take 
the place of the personal conference. 

“The personal conference between teacher and parent or 
principal and parent is becoming more widely used each year. 
. . » Most of these [early] interviews were initiated by the 
irate parent prompted by the old-time school-marking system 
or complaints of the boy or girl in the family. 

“The tendency, at present, is not to wait for intermittent 
visits at the thought of the parent, but for the school to solicit 
conferences. . . . A frank discussion . . . with the parent 
concerning the good as well as the poor qualities of a pupil's 
work is extremely beneficial. The parent forms an intelligent 
contact with the school. 

“To the principal, guidance counselor, and teacher, this is 
an opportunity to secure a better understanding of home con- 
ditions and a more complete informative record of the pupil's 
disposition or reaction to the school.” 


The bulletins are prepared by members of the state 
department's staff, many being under the direction of 
W. H. Bristow, director of the bureau of school cur- 
riculum. Course-bulletins have resulted from the 
work of curriculum committees, assisted by many 
Pennsylvania teachers. 

Length of the bulletins varies from fifteen to almost 
two hundred pages. Although most of the publica- 
tions contain tables of contents, it seems that the inclu- 
sion of this feature for all, even the short ones, would 
be a desirable improvement. From the practical 
standpoint, a uniform size for all bulletins would make 
for ease in filing. 


A state department publication of somewhat differ- 
ent style is the Educational Press Bulletin, issued 
monthly by the superintendent of public instruction of 
Illinois. Formerly an eight-page paper in near-news- 
paper style, it was changed in March to booklet form. 
A message from John A. Wieland, state superintend- 
ent, customarily leads the material published. 

For the past several months material of interest to 
Illinois teachers and administrators has been published 
in table and graph form, including such information 
as the qualifications and salaries of city-school superin- 
tendents in Illinois in 1934-35, and the same informa- 
tion about teachers. 

The February bulletin contains a table showing the 
loss of state aid suffered by counties because of irregu- 
lar attendance in elementary schools last year. With 
school elections impending, the Legal Department of 
the bulletin in February explains election laws. A 
summary of rural-school conditions in one of the coun- 
ties of the state is reprinted from the findings of 
teachers in that country. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


The NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
annual meeting in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Thurs. 
day, Friday, and Saturday, April 23-25. “An unusu- 
ally stimulating program is being prepared and some 
very important issues are likely to be developed. The 
usual number of meetings of the various commissions, 
the annual spirited Conference of Principals, and other 
pre-convention assemblies will be held.” The usual 
luncheon for members of Phi Delta Kappa will be held 
at The Stevens. 


The AMERICAN PHySICAL EDUCATION Associa- 
TION will hold its annual meeting in St. Louis, April 
15-18. Speakers include E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School for Social Work ; Agnes Samuelson, pres- 
ident of the N. E. A.; Charl Williams, president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and John 
Martin of the New York Times. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINCIPALS OF 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS met in Chicago, February 17, 
Among other events on the program, Edward Pulling, 
principal of the Millbrook (N. Y.) School urged the 
teaching of ethics to girls in preparatory schools. 


De Paut UNiversiTy of Chicago, through its de- 
partment of education, sponsored a one-day confer- 
ence, March 7, on the activity program. Subjects dis- 
cussed included “The Philosophy Underlying the Ac- 
tivity Program’; ‘The Activity Program from the 
Standpoint of Supervision,” ““A Modified View of the 
Activity Program,” “The Activity Program in Action,” 
and “An Experiment in Activities in an Ungraded 
Division.” 

A PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION will 
be held at Gainesville, Fla., April 3-4, called by the de- 
partment of supervising and high-school principals of 
the Florida Education Association. The conference 
theme will be “A Program of Education for Florida 
Children.” The following outcomes have been set up 
for the meeting ; 

“1. A more active interest in the problem of ad- 
justing the educational program of Florida to the needs 
of boys and girls of today. 

“2. The stimulation and encouragement of prin- 
cipals and school officials to try out in their schools 
some of the adjustments being attempted in other 
schools or being advocated as possible in public 
schools. 

“3, Setting in motion a continuing program of edu- 
cational development which at first will center around 
the problems of instruction and curriculum but will, 
at the same time, cooperate with and supplement ef- 
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forts being made by other agencies in Florida in regard 
to administrative reorganization and financial support.” 


The ANNUAL KENTUCKY DISCUSSION CONTEST, 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky department 
of extension, and the Kentucky Education Association, 
will be held April 15 in Louisville. The general sub- 
ject this year will be “The High School,” and all 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, as well as Ken- 
tucky high-school pupils, are eligible to participate. 

The MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH met in Detroit on February 8 to consider a 
course of study covering three years of effort on the 
part of the association’s committees. A large number 
of out-of-state teachers attended the meeting to learn 
about the Detroit program and the program of the 
association. ; 


The third annual MICHIGAN GUIDANCE CONFER- 
ENCE was held in Lansing, March 13-14. Topics 
of discussion included child accounting, counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. Round-table discussions 
and group meetings for elementary, junior and senior 
high-school, and rural high-school teachers were held. 


The UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico and New MEx- 
ico NoRMAL UNIVERSITY sponsored conferences on 
adult education, the former’s meetings being held 
March 2-4, and the latter's March 5-7. Speakers in- 
cluded William Proctor of Stanford, Dorothy Nys- 
wander of Salt Lake City, and Jessie Lummis, WPA 
Parent Education specialist of Washington, D. C. 


OnIO STATE UNIVERSITY is sponsor or host to a 
series of conferences during the current and past 
month. On March 14 an all-day conference for 
teachers of industrial arts in Ohio schools was held; a 
short course in police administration was presented at 
the university March 23-28; the 102d anniversary of 
the Ohio State medical schools was commemorated 
March 6-7 ; and a welding conference was held Febru- 
ary 27-28. 


OKLAHOMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met in Okla- 
homa City February 6-8. Among the speakers were 
William A. McAndrew; John Vaughan, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction ; G. B. Oxnam, president 
of DePauw University ; and E. W. Marland, governor 
of Oklahoma. 


The sixth annual News REPoRTING ConTEsT for 
high-school pupils of Pennsylvania opened March 2, 
to continue for six weeks under the sponsorship of the 
department of journalism of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Entries will be judged on news value of the 
stories, how well the story is covered, clarity and sim- 
plicity of expressions, and its news value to school and 
community. 
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The fifth annual SruDENT GOVERNMENT CONVEN- 
TION, held at the University of Texas, February 28-29, 
considered many phases of student government, from 
textbooks to extra-curricular activities. The featured 
address of the program was delivered by Gov. Philip 
F. La Follette of Wisconsin. 


Radio in Education 


RADIO is so commonplace a part of modern life that 
it is perhaps trite to comment on the depth to which it 
affects the mores of our times, both for good and for 
bad. Everyone knows that for each symphony con- 
cert or rendition of lighter but “good” music, there is 
a program of that disharmony called a “hot number” ; 
for every allusion to safety education and the desir- 
ability of eating spinach (to make a direct reference to 
a program), there is probably a lurid, and often un- 
grammatical, blood-and-thunder thriller, and some- 
times both the good and the bad are parts of the same 
broadcast. For every constructive and carefully pre- 
pared political speech, there probably will be at least 
one spell-binding reply. 

All the educational programs on the radio are not 
the brain-children of educators, as mention of the many 
news broadcasts will bear out. ‘The March of Time,” 
the Indian legends related on the weekly concert pro- 
grams of the Carborundum Company, and the biogra- 
phies of notable scientists, all illustrate the point. 

The effectiveness of such a program as “The March 
of Time”’ should make it and others like it a source of 
study for the educator who wants people to listen to 
the cause of the schools. How can its vividness be 
duplicated, its dramatic effects be achieved on a purely 
educational broadcast sponsored by public schools and 
universities? After all, time, effort, and money are 
wasted if the listening public turns the dial to some- 
thing that interests and touches one more deeply 
than an address on the trials and tribulations of the 
schools, however scholarly it may be. Too often the 
very scholarliness of the speech defeats it. Angelo 
Patri’s programs, well-done in simple language, may 
have been expected to bring significant results in 
parent-education through their evident sincerity and 
simplicity. 

Although this is not intended to be a treatise on 
radio education, it is not amiss to mention that the 
time of the program isa vital factor. It seems unlikely 
that a late-evening program on education can compete 
successfully with others of a lighter nature being given 
at the same time. Many parents have already retired, 
and those who are listening may be expected to want 
relaxation by late evening, rather than a factual presen- 
tation, however well-done it may be. Afternoon pro- 
grams doubtless reach many mothers but seldom the 
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fathers. Perhaps the fathers wouldn't listen, anyway. 
The early-evening hours during the week are perhaps 
the most expensive; hence time is not likely to be 
donated by the chains at this time. 


“Radio in the Elementary School,” an article in the 
California Journal of Elementary Education (Febru- 
ary, 1936), by I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State University, 
cites the widespread influence of the radio, and the 
variety of programs to which children listen. The 
author lists three ways in which the radio can be used 
in elementary school instruction: 

“, . . to bring the radio into the classroom as a 
teaching tool . . . in developing the beginnings of 
radio program appreciation on the part of the school 
children with whom it deals . . . in its work with 
parents.” 

Mr. Tyler lists the broadcasts direct to schools, such 
as those of the American School of the Air, the Ohio 
School of the Air, the Standard School broadcast, the 
broadcasts of the Cleveland Board of Education, and 
the programs of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Says Mr. Tyler: 

“While the radio will never supplant the teacher, 
yet it will give her a greater usefulness by placing 
at her disposal another effective teaching tool which 
transcends the limitations of the classroom.” 


The importance of parental assistance in developing 
program-discrimination in the boys and girls is also 
cited. The author feels, in conclusion, that the ele- 
mentary school has a great responsibility to use the 
radio as a tool of instruction, to help to develop pro- 
grtam-discrimination among the children, and to aid 
parents in dealing with radio problems in the home. 


Our AMERICAN SCHOOLS, which comes on the air 
on the WEAF network of the National Broadcasting 
Company every Wednesday at 7:45 (E. S. T.) in the 
evening, has the advantage of a suitable time-place- 
ment. Its subjects have had stimulating titles, such as 
“Pedagogs and Purse Strings,” and “Uncle Sam and 
His Nephew’s School,” to mention but two. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING programs, which are 
given over a coast-to-coast hookup, with six stations on 
the west coast recently added, are another example of 
programs likely to be listened to with interest. These 
programs, sponsored by The League for Political Edu- 
cation, and originating in Town Hall, New York, are 
given from 9:30 to 10:30 (E. S. T.) Thursday eve- 
nings on a twenty-six week schedule, using the old- 
style New England town meeting as a model. Free 
speech was a keynote of the Town Meeting broadcasts, 
and such diverse speakers on the same program as a 
rear-admiral and a boardinghouse keeper, as well as 
persons holding such divergent views as Ogden Mills, 
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Norman Thomas, James W. Gerard, Sidney Hillman, 
Raymond Moley, and J. W. Studebaker, have been 
heard. Among the subjects considered in Town Hall 
meetings have been ‘Young America Looks Forward,” 
a symposium ; ““The Crime Problem” ; ‘Does Our Edu- 
cational System Need Reorganizing ?” ; and “Literature 
and Life.” Questions are invited from the audience, 
which are heard by the radio listeners, and answers are 
given by the speakers of the evening then and there. 


UNIVERSITY BROADCASTING CoUNCIL (UBC), a co- 
operative enterprise of the University of Chicago, 
De Paul University, and Northwestern University, all 
of the Chicago area, with the active assistance of cer- 
tain Chicago stations and financial aid from the uni- 
versities, the stations, and the Rockfeller Foundation, 
presents “The Reviewing Stand,” the University of 
Chicago Sunday chapel services, and the round table 
discussion of current problems each Sunday by three 
Chicago professors, and other features. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY sponsors a care- 
fully-drawn series of programs daily. An agriculture 
broadcast is given from noon until 12:15 (E. S. T.) 
and has included such topics as “The General Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1936,” “Good Chicks Mean a 
Good Start for 1936,” “Handling Ewes with Young 
Lambs,” and “What Farm Folk are Asking.” 

From 1:00 to 1:15 in the afternoon the university 
sponsors a musical program, including organ melodies, 
“Ethelbert Nevin,” and renditions of high-school con- 
test numbers for pianists. 

A more general educational program is presented 
from 1:15 to 1:30 each afternoon. Among the com- 
ing programs in this series are “Natural Wonders of 
Kentucky,”” March 10; “Easy French,” the twelfth les- 
son in a series, March 23; ‘“The Use of Music in War,” 
March 25; and “Child Guidance and Development,” 
April 2. 

Kentucky has established twenty-two “‘listening cen- 
ters” in the mountain area of the state, at which about 
10,000 mountain people annually have heard the pro- 
grams, according to a compilation sent to the university 
by listening-center directors. The purpose of these 
centers has been to bring to the remote settlements, 
many of which were unknown to radio, the opportuni- 
ties afforded by such contact with the outside world. 
The first was established in June, 1933, at Cow Creek, 
in Owsley County. The radio receiving set was do- 
nated by the Lexington Altrusa Club. Listening cen- 
ters are located in community houses, schools, general 
stores, and even in private homes. 

According to university officials, the programs form 
a major portion of the chapel exercises of some schools, 
entertainment at community centers, and serve as news- 
papers in sections where daily papers are at times de- 
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layed for days because of inaccesibility and bad travel 
conditions. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Broadcasts a program each 
Tuesday and Thursday from 4:00 to 4:30 o'clock, 
mountain time. Among the programs it has recently 
presented are “Prospects for Future Development of 
the Rocky Mountain Area,” “What is a Savage?”, a 
concert by the university orchestra, and ‘Fads and 
Fancies in Psychology.” 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE is enlarging its serv- 
ice to high schools this semester. Each Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 3:00 o’clock an hour will be de- 
voted to programs representative of every field of 
knowledge, including current problems, literature, 
music, science, and appreciation of the fine arts. On 
Thursday evening at 6:00 o'clock a program of high- 
school news is presented. 


The UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON’S college of edu- 
cation has been sponsor of a series of winter broadcasts 
on the theme: “Education on the Frontiers.” Among 
the subjects treated in recent programs were “Getting 
Ready for Modern Life,” presented by Willis L. Uhl; 
“Going to School on the Canadian Frontier,” by H. J. 
Winter; ‘Schools and School Life in India,” by John 
M. Steeves. 

The university, in cooperation with engineers of the 
Boeing Aircraft Company, is broadcasting each Tues- 
day night at 8:00 o'clock a series of programs concern- 
ing air travel and flying. The first broadcast, ‘‘Prog- 
fess in Aviation,” was given February 18. Testing 
and construction, and the history and development of 
aircraft are other phases of the field that will be con- 
sidered in the programs. 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY has been active in broad- 
casting. Twelve and a half hours a week of its sta- 
tion’s program is being re-broadcast by WJW at Akron. 
Other outlets are at Columbus, Zanesville, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Canton. Regular WOSU (the Ohio 
State station) programs, including those offered in the 
Radio Junior College and the Ohio School of the Air, 
are being broadcast by the six stations each week. 


Alumni of the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS sponsored a 
nation-wide broadcast from New York as part of this 
year’s March 2 celebration of former Texas students. 
For many years Texas Independence Day has been the 
occasion for an universal reunion of ex-students of this 
institution. The program was presented by prominent 
Texans. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE AIR programs were be- 
gun for the second half of the series on January 10, 
with the George Peabody College for Teachers present- 
ing some educational high points of 1935. Other pro- 
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grams planned for the future include “The Social Im- 
portance of the Teacher,” March 27, by the State 
Teachers College, Carbondale, Ill. ; “The Improvement 
of Community Life in Atlanta through the Study of 
One of Its Great Citizens, Henry W. Grady,” April 10, 
by the city schools of Atlanta, Ga.; and the Peabody 
Demonstration School, elementary grades, April 24. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’S Professor Gail Dens- 
more believes that the radio, among other forces, will, 
within twenty-five years, standardize English pronunci- 
ation on a high level throughout the country. He 
thinks the more or less unrecognized general tendency 
toward a standard pronunciation is responsible for the 
recently growing interest in correct speech. 


The EDUCATIONAL Rapio Project of the Office of 
Education is rapidly nearing the point of being ready 
to face the microphones, according to School Life. 
The two major networks have appointed representa- 
tives to the advisory staff. The workshop staff is now 
preparing a series of educational programs to include 
broadcasts on vocational guidance, hobbies, summer 
educational opportunities, and conservation education. 


The FEDERATION OF WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF CHICAGO, through its affiliation with 
labor, is granted broadcast time on Station WCFL. 
Its programs commonly present some phase of the 
problems of education in and about Chicago. A wide 
variety of speakers, drawn from Chicago’s education 
field, have spoken for these broadcasts. 


MICHIGAN’S state department of public instruction 
inaugurated a ‘“Teacher’s Hour” program January 9, 
the broadcast going on the air at 4:00 o'clock from 
Station WKAR in East Lansing. The programs deal 
with problems primarily of interest to Michigan 
teachers, and are conducted in cooperation with Mich- 
igan State College. 


The Detrorr TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, in order to 
stimulate interest in its public schools’ radio programs, 
has offered prizes totaling $100 for radio scripts to be 
used on Detroit teachers’ broadcasts. Dramatized 
scripts must not involve more than six characters, and 
must not consume more than twelve minutes’ time. 
The themes may be developed around stimulation, de- 
scription, interpretation, or appreciation, and may be 
written for any grade level, or for adults. 


The British COLUMBIA TEACHERS FEDERATION, 
acting through a radio committee headed by R. W. 
Bennett, has concluded arrangements for broadcasts 
over Station CRCV from 8:00 to 8:30 o'clock Wednes- 
day evenings. Programs will be dramatized, and the 
committee is seeking teachers with histrionic ability to 
take parts. 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, public schools have been ex- 
perimenting with the radio as a public relations me- 
dium, having produced up to the end of January some 
76 weekly programs, with 2,300 pupils taking part. 
The program, called “Know Your Schools,” is heard 
by about 36 per cent of radio owners in Rockford, ac- 
cording to a recent check-up, the estimated number of 
persons listening being 25,680. Listeners stated a 
preference for evening programs. B. I. Griffith was 
public relations director at Rockford in charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION is responsible for a bulletin in its curricu- 
lum series, “The Use of Radio in Developing Instruc- 
tional Programs.” Radio as a social force is considered 
at some length, a suggested program for Pennsylvania 
schools is given, and directions on how to listen are in- 
cluded in the booklet. ‘‘Radio Programs for School 
Use,” “Sources of Advanced Program,” and ‘‘Evaluat- 
ing the Program” are titles of other chapter-headings. 
Not the least valuable part of the publication is a 
bibliography of pamphlets and bulletins pertinent to 
education by radio. 


IN CONCLUSION, it should be said that the purpose 
of the radio section in THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN this 
month has not been to cite even a majority of the uses 
made of the radio for educational purposes. The aim 
has been simply to present a few of the radio activities 
of varied agencies with the idea that they may provide 
stimulation for others to make use of broadcasting, or 
at least give some notion of the unique features of the 
programs cited that may be of use to others who are 
interested. 


Foreign Notes 


PARIS, FRANCE. Police routed 200 university stu- 
dents who tried to lock themselves in the law school of 
the University of Paris the night of February 11. The 
students were trying to force the dismissal of Prof. 
Gaston Jeze, who served as Ethiopia’s legal adviser at 
Geneva. Students sympathetic to Italy have repeatedly 
created disorders to prevent Professor Jeze from re- 
suming his lectures. Edgard Allix, dean of the law 
school of the Sorbonne, resigned as result. He had 
called in police to halt the rioting. 


GERMANY. The following decree was issued by 
the German Office of Education, October 12, 1935, ac- 
cording to an article in School and Society: 


“It is herewith decreed that beginning with the fall term 
of 1936 those graduates of the secondary-school system who 
intend to prepare themselves for the teaching profession in 
Prussian secondary schools will be admitted (7. e., will be re- 
quired to attend) the ‘Teachers Colleges’ (Hochschulen fuer 
Lehrerbildung) for a one-year period, after which they shall 
continue their education at the regular universities.”’ 
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CHINA. A search for radical students of Tsinghua 
University, Peiping, precipitated a bloody riot between 
400 police and more than a thousand students Febru. 
ary 28, according to press dispatches. The battle lasted 
several hours. Students cut all telephone wires leading 
into Peiping from the university, which is twelve miles 
from the city. One of the arrested students was 
accused of having a picture of Karl Marx in his 
possession. 

Sixty-eight members of the faculty of seventy-four 
resigned about a week before the riot because of the 
refusal of students to comply with the orders of the 
Nanking government to discontinue alleged anti- 
Japanese activities, resume their studies, and dissolve 
the student union. 

Tsinghua University was established by Theodore 
Roosevelt for the purpose of training students for 
entrance into American universities. It is said to be 
financed by the Boxer indemnity remitted to China 
by the American treasury. 


IRISH FREE STATE. All teachers in the Irish Free 
State with similar qualifications and in similar posi- 
tions are paid according to the same scale, regardless 
of whether they are in city, town, or rural area. This 
is the only country, comments The B. C. Teacher (Feb- 
ruary), where such a scale is in operation. 


ENGLAND. A new educational bill has raised the 
minimum school “leaving age” from 14 to 15, but will 
not become effective until September 1, 1939. Pro- 
vision will be made permitting some pupils to leave 
school at 14 providing a local authority is satisfied the 
child can find beneficial and ample employment. 


CANADA. Says the Canadian School Journal: 

“About two per cent of the total estimated national wealth 
of Canada is invested in schools and universities—nearly 
$600,000,000. It is double our investments in telephones 

. about one-fifth or one-sixth of our investment in rail- 
ways or about one-tenth of our investment in farming. . . . 

“For some years the average tenure of teachers has been 
lengthening in al! parts of Canada. They have been moving 
less from school to school, as well as staying longer in the 
profession. 

“Continuance of the trend toward the more frequent choice 
of teaching as a life-time profession is, however, endangered 
at the present time by disorganization of the salary situation 
in some areas, especially in the rural parts of some provinces.” 


CANADIAN EDUCATION WEEK. Canadian teachers 
this year sponsored “Education Week” from February 
23 to 29. In every community, presidents of teachers’ 
associations or school-principals were urged to convene 
meetings at which representatives of school trustees, 
PTA’s, teachers, women’s institutions, the clergy, the 
press, service clubs, and all others interested might con- 
fer regarding local plans. Churches on February 23 
stressed some aspect of the subject, “Training for 














Right Living.” Education Week had the support of 
the provincial departments of education, the univer- 
sities, and all Canadian school authorities. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. Premier William Aberhart 
plans certain educational changes soon. He desires to 
overhaul the whole rural school administration, re- 
ducing the 3,325 districts to 45 units, to be admin- 
istered by a board of five directors each, elected by the 
ratepayers. The Regina Leader believes that the pro- 
posal would “make less friction between teachers and 
trustees . . . and make for economy and better man- 
agement generally.’” The Calgary Herald, which has 
not welcomed some of Premier Aberhart’s ideas on 
“social credit,” says it will support the proposed edu- 
cational reform. 


ONTARIO, CANADA. New legislation will be sub- 
mitted at the present legislative session “to provide a 
more equitable distribution of taxes levied for educa- 
tional purposes.’” The news dispatch, in referring to 
the foregoing, says: 

“Roman Catholic taxpayers of the province . . . 
have won their fight for a larger share of corporation 
taxes earmarked for support of parochial schools.” 

Colin Lees of South Renfrew reports that since 1930 
school expenditures there have dropped from $103,000 
to $57,000, resulting in less efficient schools. Obso- 
lete equipment and dilapidated buildings make for an 
education pitifully below the desired standard, says 
Mr. Lees. 


Colleges and Universities 


ENROLLMENT. According to annual statistics com- 
piled by Raymond Walters, states the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, (Feb- 
tuary, 1936), there are 700,730 full-time students in 
577 approved higher institutions in the present aca- 
demic year. This number is 6.6 per cent greater than 
in 1934, when the total enrollment was five per cent 
higher than in 1933. One of every twelve students 
in the 577 approved institutions is employed in some 
spare-time work financed by Federal appropriation. 


Bic TEN UNIVERSITIES, long related in an athletic 
way, are now establishing aesthetic relationships as 
well, according to an announcement from Ohio State. 
Forty-four examples of art, done in oil, water, and 
pastels by members of the department of art faculty at 
the University of Illinois, are on display in the Ohio 
State Faculty Club. Ohio State faculty members are 
exhibiting at both the University of Iowa and at II- 
linois. In May an exhibit of work done by fine arts 
students in all Big Ten schools will be assembled at 
lowa, each university to contribute ten pieces. The 
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exhibit will then make the rounds of the participating 
universities. 

TEACHERS OF MEDICINE were asked to come out of 
their academic cloisters and acquaint themselves with 
the conditions their pupils will face by Dr. N. D. Van 
Etten, speaking before delegates of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago recently. Doctor Van 
Etten berated physicians who place material gain above 
service to the sick, and urged that the teachers function 
as citizens, as well as to inspire their students with high 
social objectives. He based his remarks on criticisms 
heard from young physicians. 


BosTON UNIVERsITY’S school of education will at- 
tempt to bring first-hand information concerning the 
responsibilities of teaching that lie outside the class- 
room through a new course, ‘““The Superintendent Ad- 
ministers the School,” in which school superintendents 
will cooperate. Community relations, in-service im- 
provement of teaching, salary schedules, retirement 
systems, and modernization of the curriculum are in- 
cluded among the lecture topics. 

Of the 521 candidates for teaching positions from 
the class of 1935, 71.1 per cent have been placed, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the university. This 
marks a 2.1 per cent increase over 1934. The low 
point was in 1931, when 30.4 per cent were placed. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’s language offerings will 
be broadened to include courses in “Elementary 
Chinese,” and “History of China.” Herrlee G. Creel 
has been appointed instructor in Chinese History and 
Language, and he will give the foregoing courses. 
Although but 31 years old, Doctor Creel is said to be 
an outstanding scholar in the ancient history and the 
language of China. 

The university also announces the appointments of 
Ludwig Bachhofer of the University of Munich, and 
Ulrich Middledorf of the Institute of Art Research in 
Florence, Italy, to be assistant professors of art. 


The UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI announces a new 
application of the Cincinnati cooperative system of 
technical training, beginning next September, accord- 
ing to School and Society. 

The Institute of Scientific Research will accept grad- 
uates selected from leading engineering schools for a 
two-year graduate-training program, leading to a de- 
gree of master of science in engineering. Students 
will spend alternate periods of six months in industrial 
plants and at the university. While at the university, 
they will be granted a $500 fellowship and free tuition, 
which, with their pay, will bring the students an in- 
come of about $1,000 a year. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the cooperative plan at 
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Cincinnati was marked in Philadelphia on February 19 
with a dinner of the alumni. 


The JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, at Bridge- 
port, has organized a board of associates, composed of 
prominent persons in the life of the city. The group 
will serve largely in an advisory and counseling ca- 
pacity in the development of the collegiate and pro- 
fessional school of business authorized by the last ses- 
sion of the Connecticut general assembly. The col- 
lege’s trustees have authorized a spring campaign for 
$120,000 for endowment and school of business needs. 


DENVER UNIveERsiITY held its annual “Insignia Day” 
program during the winter quarter in order that seniors 
might be shown the proper respect and given a clearer 
significance of academic regalia. Insignia Day has 
been observed at Denver for four decades. Chancellor 
D. Shaw Duncan gave the principal address of the day. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE plans to place new emphasis 
upon contacts with industries and business in the train- 
ing of its students. Future activities include provisions 
for special attention to problems of negroes because of 
the increasing difficulty being experienced by them in 
finding positions. The institute, however, intends no 
reduction in its teacher-education program. William 
M. Cooper, director of extension work at Hampton, 
will be in charge of the new activity. 

Hampton also plans a one-year experiment in the 
development of a four-year curriculum for teachers of 
public-school music, to be offered as a part of the school 
of education’s courses. If a sufficient number of stu- 
dents are attracted to the new curriculum to justify 
the cost, it will be continued after the experimental 
period, which will begin next Fall. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS now has in operation 
thirteen “freshman college’ projects in the state, em- 
ploying thirty-two teachers for sixty classes being given 
for university credit, and twelve classes in art, handi- 
craft, commerce, and dramatics, not for credit. The 
classes are sponsored by the extension division under 
the direction of H. G. Ingham, and are held in high- 
school buildings, in some instances during the day 
when classrooms are available. 


The UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will sponsor a 
“Folk Festival” and Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers, April 2-4. Representatives from schools in 
Kentucky and other southern states will participate in 
an exchange of folk songs, dances, and dramatic inter- 
pretations of the life of the mountain people. 

Kentucky has set up courses for those interested in 
preparing for the various branches of governmental 
service, leading to a degree of Bachelor of Arts with a 
major in public service. 
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Bargains in Brains, listing all graduating students in 
commerce, is being published by the college of com- 
merce employment association. It will be mailed to 
about 1,500 business firms. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI sponsored an annual 
county superintendents’ “short course,” February 4-14, 


in cooperation with the state department of education, 
At 4:00 o'clock each afternoon the county superin- 
tendents’ hour was held, when members of the state 
department of education were the speakers. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is the recipient of the 
largest gift to its endowment that has been the good 
fortune of any university within recent years, receiving 
the entire $7,000,000 estate of the late Roger Deering. 
The Deering family has made many and consistent 
gifts to Northwestern in the past. 


OunIo STATE UNIVERSITY’s cooperative dormitory 
system, with more than three hundred men and women 
occupying the several “clubs,” was established to make 
college attendance possible for promising students who 
could not otherwise afford it, and is said to be serving 
its purpose satisfactorily. The cost of room and board 
is less than $125 a year. Scholastic averages of stu- 
dents in both the boys’ and the girls’ clubs ranked 
above the average attainment of Ohio State fraternity 
men. 


OswEGO NoRMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y., will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary this summer in 
two parts, the first from June 5 to 9, during the com- 
mencement period, and the second from July 20 to 24, 
during the summer session. Joseph C. Park, director 
of industrial arts training, is chairman of the general 
committee. The June program will include alumni 
reunions, social events, and general meetings. The 
July emphasis will be given to the contributions to 
education made by Oswego. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, at Pitts- 
burgh, will offer a course to prepare for intelligent 
participation in the social order, effective next fall. 
The college program will be divided into two parts, 
the lower division being devoted to a study of the 
general fields of knowledge; and the upper division, to 
concentration and specialization. The college will 
offer a liberal arts major in addition to the present 
specialization, the new course to cut across depatt- 
mental lines rather than to emphasize specialization in 
one field. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE'S undergraduate 
centers have been accredited by the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars as comparable with two- 
year lower division or with junior colleges. The 
centers were established at local request when the need 

















for additional educational facilities not provided by 
other institutions of higher education was revealed. 
Centers are located at Uniontown, DuBois, Pottsville, 
and Hazleton, and are staffed by faculty members re- 
sponsible to heads of departments resident on the 
campus. 

Sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Loretto, Pa., will offer, next 
year, collegiate courses in commerce, graduates to be 
granted the degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science. 
The new offering has been under consideration for 
some time. 


JoHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY will sponsor an 
institute on “Contemporary Problems of the Negro,” 
April 23-25. Each speaker will present one formal 
paper to the general public at an open forum, and will 
hold classroom seminars when the various problems 
will be delved into more deeply. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA has re- 
cently published a volume of abstracts of theses and 
dissertations entitled ““Trends in Education.” It con- 
tains 4,008 items of work done by graduate students 
from 1910 to 1935, and is edited by Emory S. 
Bogardus. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, an- 
nounces, as the result of personal letters sent to workers 
in education by the adult education department, that 
federal funds are necessary for the development of 
adult education, and that a considerable demand is to 
be expected for competent workers in this field. The 
informal survey was conducted by Edmund de S. Brun- 
ner, who addressed letters to 299 selected educators. 

Spring registrations at Teachers College show an 
increase over last year of approximately 100, with late 
enrollments expected to bring the final total to 5,200. 
Of the present registrants, 3,136 are graduate students, 
and 1,627, undergraduates. 


The UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS announces a new 
scholarship unit, presented by four Dallas lodges of 
the York Rite Masonic organization. The unit, $425, 
is added to previous gifts of these branches, bringing 
the total endowment fund to $8,325. Proceeds are 
used for scholarship purposes for graduates of the 
Masonic Home and School at Fort Worth. 

No freshman student in the college of pharmacy 
at Texas made sufficiently high grades to entitle him 
to a place on the college’s honor roll for the fall se- 
mester, according to an interesting press release of the 
university. 

The $450,000 yearly income from the UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON’S Walker-Ames fund will be used to 
bring distinguished educators to the university, begin- 
ning next fall, when the first of these professorships 
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will be established. Appointments to a Walker-Ames 
professorship will be of one-year duration. A suffi- 
cient amount will be provided to pay for the services of 
the scholars selected, to include seminar work and 
public lectures, books, and printing of lectures in 
pamphlet form. Washington faculty members are not 
to be excluded from consideration when appointments 
are made by the Graduate Council. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE believes college stu- 
dents are interested in making a success of marriage, 
pointing to increasing enrollment figures in two 
courses, “Problems of Marriage,” and ‘The Family,” 
given in the sociology department. More than two 
hundred students are in both courses. Carl E. Dent, 
who gives the courses, seems favorably impressed with 
the work of students in these subjects. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Ill., has received 
more than $50,000 in gifts, endowments, and scholar- 
ship funds since the first of the year. The largest 
gift, $25,000, was presented by Howard Frost of Los 
Angeles, as a memorial to his son. A gift of $20,000 
by Dr. Willis F. Pierce, a former Illinois physician, 
will be used to enlarge the seating capacity of the 
college chapel, which will be renamed the “Orlinda 
Childs Pierce Memorial Chapel,” and to redecorate 
and renovate other parts of the building. 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, with five committees at 
work, will study the problem of a closer correlation 
between different departments, with the purpose of 
“liberalizing” education. Curricular needs will be a 
particular study of the committees. New educational 
methods will lay stress less on pedagogy and more on 
the student's education and fitness for life. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN freshman and sopho- 
more programs are under way in eighteen cities, with 
more than one hundred classes in operation. Fresh- 
man credit for work in English, the languages, history, 
mathematics, geography, economics, and sociology. In 
Madison, evening classes in a “liberal education” 
program are enrolling many adults desiring to share 
in professional learning under university direction. 


Public Schools 


Missouri high schools have an enrollment this year 
of 157,825, as compared to 154,059 last year, and 
109,481 ten years ago. The increase in the last ten 
years has been 44 per cent. The state has 695 first- 
class high schools, compared to 677 last year, and 
224 twenty years ago. 


The Detroit teachers’ retirement fund now has a 
surplus of more than $2,500,000 on a cash receipt and 
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disbursement basis. An actuarial survey estimates an 
eventual long-run deficit of some $22,000,000, but 
does not indicate how long it will be before such a 
deficit would affect the actual cash receipts and 
disbursements. 


St. Louis high-school pupils will no longer be re- 
quired to take elementary algebra, but may, if they 
wish, substitute a course in the history of Missouri, a 
social subject. This change, according to Miéssouri 
Schools, is the beginning of a revision of studies in- 
tended to eliminate as far as possible pupils’ failures. 


The M. S. Hershey foundation has been formed by 
M. S. Hershey, founder of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, to establish and maintain one or more 
educational institutions for boys and girls of Derry 
Township, Pennsylvania. The foundation has been 
endowed with 5,000 shares of common stock of the 
corporation, having a present value of $400,000. 


Seniors of Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., re- 
cently voted to provide the program for their own 
gtaduation exercises. Instead of staging a pageant 
or inviting an out-of-school speaker, as has been done 
previously, upperclassmen will present four six-minute 
speeches based on the general theme, ‘“Today’s Prob- 
lems for America.” High-school music groups will 
also have a place on the program. 


Six supervisory districts in the state of New York 
have been eliminated by order of Frank P. Graves, 
commissioner of education. One district will be elim- 
inated in each of the following six counties: Chenango, 
Orleans, Oswego, Otsego, St. Lawrence, and Steuben, 
effective August 1. In April, district superintendents 
will be elected for five-year periods in each of the re- 
maining supervisory districts. 

An intensive and comprehensive study of Pittsburgh 
high schools to determine what changes in administra- 
tion, subjects, and subject-matter should be made to 
meet modern needs is being undertaken by a commit- 
tee of principals and teachers selected by the super- 
intendent, Ben G. Graham. Leading educators of the 
country, prominent business men of the city, and repre- 
sentatives of various interested groups have been in- 
vited to contribute to the work in an advisory capacity. 


Arizona teachers who are members of the American 
Legion have formed a Legion Schoolmasters’ club, and 
have already considered details of a constructive pro- 
gtam of youth education, according to an American 
Legion publication. The formation of such clubs is 
an Americanism activity recommended to all state Le- 
gion departments by the St. Louis Legion convention 
of last fall. 

Kansas also has established such a schoolmaster club. 
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More than 9,000 of Virginia’s 17,036 public-school 
teachers have salaries lower than $720 a year, and more 
than 13,000 of them are paid less than $1,000. Vir. 
tually all in the higher income brackets were listed as 
being in cities. Richmond had forty receiving $2,500 
a year or more. No negro teacher received more than 
$2,500 per annum, according to The Virginia Teacher, 


Teachers in Greene County, Mo., schools have a 
salary range from $40 to $100 a month, with an aver- 
age wage for the 107 teachers of $69.28, representing 
a $6.28 increase over the average salary of last year, 
In St. Clair county, the average salary per month this 
year is $46.08, $3.03 higher than last year. In this 
county, the annual salary for grade teachers in consoli- 
dated and town districts shows an increase of $20 a 
year. The average annual salary this year is $452.50. 


Sixty-eight teachers of Jessup County, Pennsylvania 
have gone on their third strike in as many years because 
of inability of the county to pay their salaries. About 
$40,000 is due in wages. The school board says tax 
collections have been slow, and has applied for an 
emergency grant from the state department. Mean- 
while no money will be forthcoming until the 1934-35 
books have been audited. Some 2,200 pupils are 
affected. 


Atlantic City, N. J., teachers urged that limited 
funds now available be used for the improvement of 
the school system, rather than for the restoration of 
teachers’ salaries, according to a statement issued by 
the president of the teachers’ group. Arthur S. Chen- 
oweth, superintendent, had placed the city’s situation 
before the teachers. 


Paterson, N. J., teachers, clerks, principals, and other 
employees, met late in January to plan a militant drive 
for full salary restorations. In addition to linking 
the Paterson Teachers Association and other teacher- 
groups, the meeting empowered a representative com- 
mittee to spend any necessary amount for legal advice, 
accountants, or public relations counselor. Said one 
newspaper: 

“There was a distinctly brittle atmosphere, although 
none of the teachers lost his dignity and orderliness.” 
A statement in support of the teachers was issued by 
the Paterson Trade Union Committee for restoration 
of salary cuts to city employees. 


Among items of school news from Alaska come the 
following: 

The teacher at Point Agassiz has provided an organ 
for the benefit of pupils, and all are taking music 
lessons. 

A community sawing-bee was held at Wood River a 
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few days before Thanksgiving, when enough wood 
was cut and sawed to supply the school for three 
months. All older pupils, including the boys, have 
learned to knit, among their products being baby caps, 
baby sweaters, mittens, and gloves. 


North Carolina will next year conduct a “‘Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Beginning of Public Educa- 
tion.” “The basis of the designation is the 100th an- 
niversary of the distribution of the Federal Surplus and 
the passage of a resolution by the General Assembly 
calling upon the President and Directors of the Lit- 
erary Fund ‘to digest a plan for common schools, 
suited to the resources and conditions of this state,’ ”’ 
according to North Carolina Education. The February 
issue Of the state teachers’ magazine is unusually bulky, 
containing as it does centennial plans and many articles 
about the progress of education in North Carolina. 


Proposals to increase training standards for Penn- 
sylvania elementary teachers to three years of prepara- 
tion after September 1, 1937, and to four years’ prep- 
aration after October 1, 1940, have been approved by 
a large majority of school and administrative officials 
of the state who were consulted. Of those not indicat- 
ing full favorable reaction, most said they approved 
provided more adequate provisions for increase in 
compensation could be made by the state, in keeping 
with the additional preparation required. 


Reorganization of the public-school program in 
Wisconsin on a long-term basis has been inaugurated 
under a federal grant of $93,226, given to finance the 
study of fiscal, administrative, and attendance units of 
the state. John G. Fowlkes of the University of Wis- 
consin’s education faculty, will direct the work. More 
than one hundred persons will be engaged in field 
work on the survey, with about forty in the headquar- 
ters office at the university. Doctor Fowlkes has been 
granted a leave of absence for the second semester in 
order to carry through the project. 


A program of adult education practicable for men 
and women who have attained a lower cultural level is 
the purpose of a survey being conducted under the 
supervision of the board of education of Wichita, 
Kans. L. H. Charles, director of adult education, and 
an advisory committee, have prepared a questionnaire 
to be sent to persons on Wichita relief rolls or em- 
ployed in industrial centers of the city. The present 
Opportunity School-is organized to serve a group on a 
higher intellectual level. Its program will be ex- 
panded and extended, and the school will be divided 
into sections located in more convenient sections of 
the city. 


A Commission on Educational Freedom to lend 
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financial and legal aid to school teachers and other 
educators who are dismissed because of their political, 
economic, or social beliefs, has been announced by 
Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The commission is the cul- 
mination of eighteen months’ study. 


No increase in state aid to education was recom- 
mended in the report of the New York State Com- 
mission on State Aid to Municipal Subdivisions. 
Said a preliminary general statement in the report: 


“No system of state aid for education can operate with 
success under the system of school district organization that 
exists in much of the rural area. If the state is to continue 
to participate to so great a degree in financing the educational 
offering, it must insist that the school districts be so organized 
that reasonable educational and administrative standards can 
be attained. In the absence of such a reorganization, any 
action in the direction of modifying the system of state aid for 
schools will be largely futile. Every competent student of 
the problem who appeared before us testified to the truth of 
these assertions. Steps should be taken at once to accomplish 
a reorganization.” 

By joint action of the executives committees of the 
National Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission was created in December, 1935. The com- 
mission has before it the following objectives: 

1. To simulate thoughtful, realistic, long-term planning 
within the teaching profession, looking toward continued 
adaptation of education to social needs; 

2. To appraise existing conditions in education critically 
and to stimulate desirable changes in the purposes, procedures, 
and organization of education; 

3. To consider and to act upon recommendations from all 
sources for the improvement of education; 

4. To make the best practices and procedures in educa- 
tion known throughout the country, and to encourage their 
use everywhere; 

5. To develop understanding and cooperation among all 
organized groups interested in educational improvement. 


Conferences are invited with such groups as those 
who can speak with authority on the issues before the 
commission, whether teachers or laymen; chairmen of 
important national deliberative committees; and rep- 
resentatives of important groups within the profession, 
such as officers of national regional boards of class- 
room teachers, and similar organizations. 

The commission was created for a five-year period, 
and is empowered to hold meetings, call conferences, 
conduct studies, issue pronouncements, and to adopt 
such other procedures as may be necessary to the ac- 
complishment of the foregoing purposes. 

At the first meeting, held in Chicago, January 17-19, 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools at 
Providence, Rhode Island, was named chairman. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE USUAL annual luncheon for mem- 

ST. LOUIS __ bers of Phi Delta Kappa in attendance 

LUNCHEON at the February meeting of the De- 

partment of Superintendence was held 

in St. Louis at the Hotel Statler. The retiring national 

president, Rudolph D. Lindquist, presided and, after 

several vocal numbers by Robert E. Stricker of St. 

Louis, introduced guests at the speaker’s table, the 

members of the executive committee, and the speaker 
_ of the day. 

Brother Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of 
the National Education Association, gave a splendid 
address in which he emphasized the present responsi- 
bilities of men in education, especially such as make up 
the membership of Phi Delta Kappa. He closed his 
address by giving the story of “Man and Mule” which 
is given in these columns at the request of a large 
number of those who heard it given by Brother Givens. 

Although ample facilities were reserved in the 
Statler for a large luncheon attendance, many were 
turned away because of difficulty in getting to the six- 
teenth floor where the Ballroom is located. Four 
hundred and eighty were seated. 


Man and Mule 


Over the hill trailed a man behind a mule pulling a 
plow. Said the man to the mule: “Bill, you are just a 
mule, the son of a jackass, and I am a man made in 
the image of God. Yet here we work, hitched up 
together, year after year. I often wonder if you work 
for me orI work for you. Verily, I think it is a partner- 
ship between a mule and a fool, for surely I work as 
hard as you, if not harder. Plowing or cultivating, we 
cover the same distance, but you do it on four legs and 
I on two. I, therefore, do twice as much work as 
you do. 

“Soon we will be preparing for a corn crop. When 
the crop is harvested I give one-third to the landlord 
for being so kind as to let me use a small speck of 
God's earth. One-third goes to you and the rest is 
mine. You consume all your portion with the excep- 
tion of the cobs, while I divide mine with seven 
children, six hens, two ducks, and a banker. If we 
both need shoes, you get ‘em. Bill, you are getting 
the best of me, and I ask you, is it fair for a mule, 
the son of a jackass, to swindle a man—the lord of 
creation—out of his substance? 

“Why, you only help to plow and cultivate the 
ground, while I alone must cut, shock and husk the 
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corn, while you look over the pasture fence and hee. 
haw at me. All the fall and most of the winter the 
whole family, from baby up, picks cotton to help raise 
money to pay taxes and buy a new set of harness and 
pay the mortgage on you. And what do you care about 
the mortgage? Not a thing, you onery cuss. I even 
have to do the worrying about the mortgage on your 
tough, ungrateful hide. 

“And about the only time I am your better is on 
election day, for I can vote and you can’t. After the 
election though, I realize that I was fully as big a 
jackass as your papa.” 


THE PETITION for a new chapter at 
THREE NEW the University of Utah has been ap. 
CHAPTERS proved by the chapters of Phi Delta 

Kappa and the installation of the 
new chapter is being planned for a date in April not 
yet finally determined. 

Two other petitions are now under consideration 
by the chapters ; one for a new chapter at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and the other for a new chapter at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. If approved by the 
chapters, these installations will also be scheduled for 
dates within the current school year. 

Other prospects under consideration include the 
University of Buffalo and Wayne University at Detroit. 
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The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone, Harrison 7793 
® 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
e 


We secured positions last year for teachers and 
administrators who had been trained in 141 differ- 
ent institutions of higher learning. The list included 
35 universities, 55 liberal arts colleges, 26 state 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and 25 spe- 
cial schools. We invite correspondence. 
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